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RESPONSIBILITY OF FARRIERS. 


We publish this week the report of a case ina 
County Court in which the question of responsi- 
bility of farriers arose. The farrier was assisted 
by a trade society, and we believe that if the verdict 
had been adverse an appeal to the High Court 
would have been taken. 

The evidence showed that the horse had a broken, 
shelly foot and a flat sole. It had been previously 
injured in shoeing and was always a difficult animal 
to shoe. It was not denied that injury was done by 
the nails in shoeing, but there was not enough 
evidence to show whether the nails had actually 
punctured the sensitive parts or only “.bound”’ them. 
It was agreed on both sides that great care was 
necessary in shoeing the defective hoof, but the 
owners seemed to think that any injury done must 
proceed from negligence and be followed by pay- 
ment on the part of the farrier. 

This notion is widely held by horse-owners, and 
many a farrier pays for injury that is really not 
due to negligence. We should not encourage any- 
one to go to law without the best advice and most 
careful consideration, but we do think many 
iniquitous claims are made on farriers. 

A man who knows his trade cannot “ prick” a 
good foot without knowing it, but it is easy to 
“bind” a bad foot with no knowledge of the injury 
until lameness results. There are many feet upon 
which shoes must be nailed that cause the farrier 
great anxiety at each shoeing. He has his choice 
to make between fixing the shoe so that it will not 
be cast at work and driving a nail so near that 
pressure leading to lameness may ensue. 

We remember once complaining to a farrier that in 
two ye.rs he had Jamed three horses, whereas his mate 

ad lamed none. His reply was, “Yes, that is true, 

ut he won’t drive a difficult nail, and has double as 
many loose shoes as I have.” 
e far iers art presents difficulties, just as that of the 
Surgeon and the dentist. All three meet with easy cases, 
ifficult ones, and some inoperable. If they could 
always recognise the inoperable before they commenced 
work there would doubtless be fewer casualties, but 

*y cannot, and so, with no negligence, all are liable to 

Ave to explain in a court of law why they failed to do 

the imp ssible, 
‘ ee hoof in very many cases is so deformed or broken 
wil ae clever work of art to attach a shoe to it that 
Ismeness by uneven pressure or by nails 
aa raction of an inch too near the sensitive 
——e us that a farrier would be well advised, 
notice of a , awe bad foot to shoe, to give the owner 
also io; ifficult nature of the operation. He should 
Join a trade protection society who would assist him 


RECURRENT MANGE IN HORSES. 


Col. Smith’s observations and queries in your 
last issue regarding the life-history of the equine 
mange parasites are most interesting, and we must 
agree with him that it is a subject well worthy of 
further investigation. With your permission I will 
give my own little experience, for what it is 
worth, towards the solution of his conundrum. 

Personally, I have had afew cases of recurrent 
mange to bother and perplex me ; in one particular 
case of psoroptic mange the symptoms were 
quiescent during the cold months, but re-appeared 
regularly with the spring and summer for three 
years. 

I have set myself the same question as Col. 
Smith— What becomes of the parasites during the 
quiescent periods of recurrent mange ? 

In these days of exact science we are warned of 
the error of judging from analogy, or the following 
fact might throw a little light on the subject. 

In the summer of 1902 I found a large number 
of “mites” (the Dermanyssus avium, which is 
parasitic on poultry) in the crevices of an old fowl 
house. I mounted a few for the microscope, and 
I placed a good number in a glass-top box for 
further examination as opportunity served. They 
were looked at occasionally for a few months when 
living ‘‘ mites’’ were always seen; and then the 
box was put on one side and forgotten until in a 
clean out in the following year, twelve months 
afterwards, I came across it again, and “ mites ”’ of 
the original kind, Dermanyssus avium, were still 
living and active—they were partly hidden in 
debris and the skins of dead mites, much after the 
fashion of what we find with the sarcopt of the 
ferret. In this instance there is no doubt it was a 
case of cannibalism, there had been many genera- 
tions during their long captivity, and the strongest 
of each had lived on their weaker brethren. A solu-- 
tion of the problem might possibly be found on 
some such lines as this. Or, they might exist on 
other hosts—insects of various kinds are often the 
temporary hosts of acari. Beetles, humble bees, 
and other insects are the carriers of some of the 
gamasids from one feeding ground to another; 
but it is not so generally known that many of the 
common flies, Muscide, are, particularly at this 
time of the year, the carriers of quite a number of 
different kinds of acaride—Dermanyssus, Gamasus, 
Scirus, ete. I have several such mounted. The 
discovery of some such temporary host might 
possibly soive the question. 


€n unjust claims were made. 
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Might I, in conclusion, set your readers another 
conundrum? What becomes of the lice of horses 
and cattle after these animals have shed their 
winter coats? Animals out at grass will, almost 
without exception, be found to be literally swarming 
with these vermin as their old coats begin to move 
in the spring, then the itching causes them to rub 
against any hard object, they thus get rid of their old 
hair, and with it the lice—and these parasites are not 
in evidence again until the following year. Where 
and how do they live in the meantime ? 

Tuomas B. Goopatu, F.R.C.V.S., F.L.S. 


TUBERCULAR INFECTION. 


On reading any article on the transmissibility of 
tuberculosis from animals to man, mention of the 
impossibility of direct experiment is nearly always 
made, but this difficulty to my mind would be largely 
removed by seeking the assistance of country veter- 
inary practitioners, when, no doubt, numerous cases 
would be from time to time discovered where direct 
ingestion of infected milk would be forthcoming. 

Within the last twelve months an instance came 

under my notice where a family had been using 
milk from one cow only which must have been ex- 
tremely contaminated with tubercular germs. An 
infant of the family about one year died, certified as 
of wasting disease, and about the same time a 
daughter eleven years old went into hospital suffer- 
ing from ulcerated stomach and rapid wasting, the 
latter recovered. Three or four days after the death 
of the child the cow died, and post-mortem revealed 
extensive tuberculosis of all the organs of the body, 
but more especially the lungs and mammary gland. 
I informed the medical attendant of the condition 
of the udder of the cow, and enquired the true cause 
of the death of the infant, and he informed me it 
was undoubtedly tuberculosis, and in his opinion 
caused by the milk. 

The difficulty occurs to my mind as to what 
scientist could, or would, take up these cases and 
thoroughly investigate them. I consider the state 
ought to provide an institution for research. 

Wm. T. D. Broap, M.R.C.V.S. 


ON PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS AND 
EMPIRICS. 
By E. Wauuis Hoarg, F.R.C.V.S. 


_ In the present day considerable attention is be- 
ing directed to the evil effects of patent medicines 
and the injurious influence of empirics on veteri- 
nary medicine and surgery 

Many means have been suggested to overcome 
the above evils, but we must confess that up to the 
present these have not proved successful. The 
public seem to possess an inherent desire for pour- 
ing medicines of all kinds into their animals. We 
are told by some authorities that it is the duty of 
the scientific practitioner to educate the public on 
this matter, and to show a good example by not 


prescribing drugs unless their employment is 
absolutely necessary. We are asked to believe that 
our clients will appreciate the therapeutic value of 
hygiene and dietetics, and will learn that the long 
list of powders, drenches, liniments and balls which 
formerly constituted routine treatment, is no longer 
necessary. 

It is certainly comforting to think that more 
value is likely to be placed on our professional skill 
and less on our medicines. A little experience, 
however, teaches us that these modern views, 
although perfectly correct in theory, do not stand 
the test of practice. They usually emanate from 
professional men who are independent of practice, 
either because they have laid by the nest egg or hold 
official positions. The man who is independent of 
practice, or who is in receipt of a good salary, 
should consider himself very fortunate, but when he 
assumes the position of guide and councillor to the 
hard-worked general practitioner we cannot believe 
that his views are always correct, reliable, or 
sensible. 

We soon learn that it is impossible to carry on a 
practice without the aid of the pharmacy. We may 
start highly endowed with scientific notions and 
impressed with the idea that we can educate our 
clients to our way of thinking. But a change 
“comes o’er the spirit of our dream ” when we have 
to meet our weekly expenses, and we slowly but 
surely fall into the old time ways of trying to please 
our clients instead of educating them. And so we 
sell the harmless powders, liniments, pills and 
potions as a necessary addendum to the work of our 
brains. We know perfectly well that the thera- 
peutic value of these agents is little better than 
that of a “placebo” in many instances, and that the 
majority of simple cases will recover without any 
drugs. 

But we have the client to deal with as well as the 
animal, and if we practise our modern dcctrine of 
therapeutics the result is obvious the client will 
patronise the patent medicine vendor or change his 
venue to our next door neighbour. Of course the 
independent practitioner will say “Let him, he 
will find out the error of his ways and return to the 
scientific fold.” Unfortunately this is not ou? 
experience, and from actual observation we ca? 
state that a larger trade is done in patent medicines 
in the present day than in the past, and also that 
the dispensing chemist is annexing a large amount 
of profit from the sale of veterinary medicines, 
which properly should come to the practitioner. 

We are told, however, on occasions, that this 
undesirable state of affairs would not continue! 
practitioners would only put a proper value oP 
their professional services and a less one 0? = 
medicines, they could then be independent cnn 
profits of the pharmacy. It would be very interes 
ing and instructive to place a gentleman with the 
views in charge of an ordinary practice, gered 
if competition was keen in the district. ae th 
butes that he would require are a good —_ * 
equanimity, so that his peace of mind is not likey 
be disturbed when he finds his clients flying ?' 
the other practitioners, seeking their heart s 
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in the shape of medicaments endowed with the vir- 
tues of colour, taste, and smell. 

We know of one instance in which a locum 
tenens attended a cow for us in the country, but 
prescribed no medicines; the client refused to pay 
the fee, the reason given being that nothing was 
done for the case and that it recovered spontane- 
ously. Verb. sap. We could not afford to lose this 
client and so struck out the item rather than sue him 
for the amount. 

Of course the commercial element enters largely 
into this question, and it will continue to do so in 
spite of the marked progress which, according tu 
some authorities, the profession is making. 

We are pleased to see the resolutions which are 
to be brought forward by Mr. Livesey on “Canine 
and Feline Experts,” but we think he should also 
include the question of patent medicine vendors at 
agricultural shows. It is eminently a subject that 
deserves the consideration of practitioners. It is 
possible that if the veterinary surgeons combined 
their efforts they might be able to persuade the 
committees of these shows to exclude patent medi- 
cine vendors. But the difficulty of obtaining 
unanimous action has to be considered, and we fear 
that these committees could obtain the services of 
apathetic or greedy practitioners from other dis- 
a to do the work if it came to a determined 

ght. 

It is questionable whether we as a profession do 
not neglect our opportunities to oppose by every 
means the use and sale of patent preparations. For 
example, if a qualified veterinary surgeon edits the 
veterinary column of a paper devoted solely to dogs, 
and answers queries without seeing the cases, and 
when such a paper teems with advertisements of 
quack canine remedies can we wonder if the latter 
are largely purchased by the public? On more 
occasions than one the advice profferred was “ Use 
one of the specifics advertised.” 

Again, we observe that some veterinary chemists 
prepare specifics with long sounding titles, the com- 
postion isa trade secret, and yet a large sale is 
— for these among veterinary surgeons, at least 
ti We are told, and the lavish expenditure on adver- 
'sements would tend to corroborate the statements 
of the manufacturers. 
me: not this savour a good deal of the quack 
icine vendor, and we are tempted to enquire the 
between them ? 
to the pharmacopeeia is sufficiently extensive 
a ) “en practitioner to select a formula there- 
who refuse to disclose the 
preparations should be left to join 
isillen waa e quack medicine vendors, and should 

pport from the profession. 
medicines but on surgeons do not dispense any 
of high-class ie prescriptions, after the manner 
able to get b F ysicians. They say that they are 
dees soa ter fees by omitting the sale of medi- 
: classes of clients this may be 
Prescriptio 8 generally the custom of giving 

Pllons usually leads to the case only bein 
ti Cught for treatment on Mio: ng 
ion is re one occasion, the prescrip- 


kely to be 


peated at the chemists as required, and is ( 


Then again the dispensing chemist makes use of 
prescriptions and is not above treating all kinds and 
sorts of cases with Mr. —’s prescriptions. 

One of the surest methods to put down quack 
medicines and prescribing chemists is for veterinary 
surgeons to dispense their own medicines, and to 
refuse under any consideration to give prescriptions. 
Occasionally we are asked to send prescriptions to 
chemists instead of supplying the medicines, and we 
are even asked for the prescription of some prepara- 
tion that has seemed to be especially efficacious, 
but we have politely and firmly declined. It may 
not appear modern or scientific to do so, but in the 
present day every attribute to our income has to be 
protected, for man cannot live by science alone. 

If we dispense medicines there is no reason why 
our treatment should become empirical, nor is there 
any necessity for us to descend to the level of the 
patent medicine vendor in order to leave a margin of 
profit. It is when we assume the ultra-scientific atti- 
tude that we really play into the hands of the medicine 
vendor, dispensing chemist, and empiric. Let us 
demonstrate to our clients that we can prescribe 
and supply more efficacious remedies than those 
advertised by medicine firms, and then we shall 
have not only the supplying of the medicines but 
also the treatment of the patients. 

It is a popular idea that patent medicines possess 

some wonderful secret power and influence, and 
that the practitioner is unable to make up anything 
approaching to them in value. The public, even in 
this enlightened age, appreciate mystery, and 
possess a fertile imagination. The name, colour, 
appearance, taste, and general make up of a mixture 
or liniment appeals very strongly to their senses. 
The test of the value of such remedies is that the 
cases recover after their administration. Of course 
the gullible individuals never consider that simple 
cases recover without any drugs; and anyone who 
would attempt to preach such a doctrine would be 
stamped as a fool. 
Whatever enlightened views may become preva- 
lent in the next generation, it is pretty certain that 
at present clierts will insist on having their imagina- 
tions catered for, and that they will still continue to 
value mixtures, lotions, and liniments at a higher 
rate than professional skill. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRANSMISSION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
or Man to THE Cow, WITH REMARKS ON THE 
RELATION oF TUBERCULOSIS OF MEN AND Cat- 
TLE.—By Dr. A. EBer. 


(Continued from page 159). 


Finally six experimental transmissions were con- 
ducted on sheep which however at the time of re- 
porting were not eoncluded and therefore cannot be 
taken into account. 

This is the scanty material that Koch had at hand 
when he proclaimed the fresh tenets and dicta that 
1) Tuberculosis of man and the cow were different, 
and that tuberculosis of the cow could not be con- 


used on future occasions. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE EXPERIMENTS AT THE VETERINARY INSTITUTE. 


Material— Tuberculous Transmission to guinea pig. Transmission to cattle. 
No. Cause of changes estab- Remarks. 
death. _ lished by P.M. Mode of infection.—Result. Mode of infection.—Result. 
Case | From 3 |Cherry-stone) M6, M7, M8. Infected at| No. 5 (10 weeks old). Infected intra-| The material 


I. | year old | sized tuber- the back with caseous mate- 
child. culous rial. 
dules in the | 
Scarlet |intestinal M6, and M8 killed 40 and 
feverand wall; intes- 51 days after. Generalised 
diphther- tinal ulcers, tuberculosis. M7 killed 44 
ia. | tuberculosis days after. Generalised tu- 
of mesenter- berculosis. 
| ic glands. 


peritoneally with spleen of M7 rubbed up 
with glycerine bouillon). 


obtained from a 
human source 
proved exceed- 


Severely ill—killed 52 days after. P.M., | ingly virulent to 
advancing tuberculosis from the point of | cattle. 
infection, typical peritoneal and pleural 
tuberculosis (perlsucht), as well as dis- 
sanireated tuberculosis of lungs, liver and 
spleen. 


Case | From 3|Tuberculosis| M17, M18, M19, M20 
II. | months | of bronchial | Infected at the baek with 
old child | glands; tu- | caseous material, miliary 
berculous | tubercles. 
Ill-treat-|intestinal| M18, M20, M19, killed 
ment ulcers; acute | 43, 45 and 72 days after in- 
miliary tu- | fection: generalized tubercu- 
berculosis of | losis. M17, killed 49 days 
liver and after: generalised tuberculo- 
spleen | sis. 


No. 8 (10 weeks old) intraperitoneally in-| The material 
fected with spleen of M17 (rubbed up | from man mod- 
with glycerine bouillon.) erately virulent 
to cow. 

Killed 64 days after. From the place of 
infection advancing chronic perlsucht 
which took the form of numerous millet 
to pea sized nodules; commencing pleural 
tuberculosis. 


‘tuberculosis of the mesenteric glands. 


Case | From 54 | Lung phthi-| M35 infected at the back 
III. | year old | sis; embolic | with caseous material from 
child. _| tuberculosis | mesenteric lymph gland. 
of liver and 
Tuber- | spleen, tu-| M35. Killed 68 days after. 
culosis of /berculous | Generalized tuberculosis. 
lungsand intestinal 
pneumo- ulcers and 
thorax. | tuberculosis 
_ of mesenter- 
ic glands. 


(a) No.9 (12 months old) subcutaneously 
infected at the neck with two pea sized | Material from 
pieces of the mesenteric gland of a child | man slightly 
(rubbed up with 4 % salt solution). virulent for cat- 

(b) No. 16 (8 weeks old) intraperitoneally | tle where inoc- 
infected with spleen M35, rubbed up with | ulated subcu- 
glycerine bouillon. taneously. 

(a) Killed 106 days after. Post mortem, | Intraperitoneal- 
walnut sized tuberculous infiltration at | ly a-virulent. 
inoculation place; tuberculous hyperplasia 
of neighbouring lymph glands. 

(b) Killed 132 days after. Post mortem, 


free from tuberculous changes. 


veyed to man. (2) That the regulations concerning 
milk, butter and meat made against tuberculosis of 
animals and its transmission to mankind were not 
necessary. It is very useful always to bear in 
mind these two tenets of Koch’s in their original 
terms. 

I pass now to a short reproduction of the trans- 
mission experiments at the veterinary institute. 

As already stated ten transmission experiments 
were conducted with material obtained from man, 
and five with material obtained from cattle. 

The source of the material for infection for the 
experiments with human tuberculosis was the 
hodies of eight children (from three months to eight 
and a half years old) in which, on post mortem, 
fresh tuberculous changes had occurred in the 
intestinal canal and the mesenteric lymphatic 
glands. In five cases (cases I, V, VI, VII, VIII) 
the intestine and mesenteric glands showed primary 
intestinal tuberculosis, in one case (case II) the 
intestinal changes were established from a post 
mortem of a child that died from ill-usage ; in this 
child also that came from a tuberculous family 
besides the intestinal changes there were old tuber- 
culous masses in the bronchial glands. In two 
cases (cases III and IV) the children in an ad- 
vanced stage of general tuberculosis had been treat- 
ed in a children’s hospital, and besides extensive 
lung changes there were ulcerous intestines and 


In the choice of the experimental ial i 
material it 
struck me that a successful transmission of the 


human tuberculosis to cattle could best be effected 
from cases of primary intestinal tuberculosis in 
children, possibly caused by the use of milk con- 
taining tubercle bacilli or by products derived from 
the cow. 

As material for infection of the control animals, 
the perlsucht growths from cattle from the Leipzig 
slaughter-house were used. 

For the experimental transmissions with material 
derived from a human source ten‘ healthy calves 
(two to three months) not reacting to tuberculin, 
were chosen. 

As control animals for the experimental trans 
missions with perlsucht material, five healthy cat- 
tle (not reacting to tuberculin), from two months (0 
two years old, were used. 

I give herewith a tabulated list of all the trans 


mission experiments, 


Royal College of 
Veterinarp Surgeons. 


A Special Meeting of Council was held at 10 » 
Lion § quare, Bloomsbury, W.C., on Thursday, the 
18th, Sir John M’Fadyean, President, occupying 
chair. The following Members of Council were 
Major-General Thomson, C.B., Col. Duck, C.B.; 3 ““" 
Barrett, Fraser, Garnett, Simpson, il 
Wragg ; Mr. G. Thatcher, Solicitor, and Mr. A. "- 
Secretary. 
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Tue SECRETARY announced that Messrs. Abson, 
Dewar, Locke, Masov, McKinna, Mulvey, and Wil- 
liams had sent communications regretting their in- 
ability to attend the meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Fraser, the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were taken as reed and confirmed. 


ALTERATION OF Byg-LAws 52-55. 


The only business on the agenda was the confirmation 
of the following alteration of Bye-laws 52-55 passed at 
a Special Meeting of Council held on the 5th inst. :— 

To insert after ‘The following alterations of Bye-laws 
52-55 to come into force August Ist, 1906’—‘ These 
alterations not to be applicable to a student already en- 
rolled in a Veterinary College, provided that the stu- 
dent produces (1) a certiticate that he was already a 
student in the College on November Ist, 1905, aud (2) 
an explanation satisfactory to the Examination Com- 
mittee as to why he did not proceed to the first exami- 
nation in May or July, 1906.” 

Mr. Simpson: I move that the alteration of Bye-laws 
52-55 be confirmed. 

Mr. Fraser: [ second that. 

Mr. Garnett: On a point of order I should like to 
ask this question. Considerable alteration is about 
to be made to Bye-laws 52-55, and the point I waut to 
raise is this, whether, as we are now contirming an 
alteration of Bye-laws 52-55, the amendment which 
General Thomson moved to Bye-law 55 at the last 
meeting a fortnight ago also covers the present amend- 
ment, or whether he will not be forced to give another 
notice of motion three months hence ? 

The Prestpent: I think [I may confidently answer 
that in the negative, because my recollection of it is 
that it referred to the Bye-law as it appears on such and 
such a page of the Register, so that it does not matter 
how we alter it now. He still proposes to alter that ; 
but besides that I may point out that this alteration 
of bye-law will have come into force and have ceased to 
operate before we consider General Thomson’s notice 
of motion. This, I think, will cease to operate after 
Christmas. 

Mr. Garnett: But General Thomson’s motion re- 
ferred to the bye-laws as in existence on the 5th October. 
Now we are altering the bye-laws of the 5th October as 
they then stood on our own books. 

Mr. Barrerr: But General Thomson’s notice of 
motion is not passed yet ; it is merely suspended. 

General THomson : I should like, if I may, to make 
one remark about this question, viz., that the motion 
Suspended by me applies to a cys | different class of 
— altogether. The present alteration applies to 
2 a who were already enrolled in the College on a 
r : “a date ; the alteration of which I have given notice 
Ont to those who proposed to enroll themselves in 
ihe hee failed to do so because they possessed 

Sean vhich were not eligible at the time owing 
“de ; “4 oe I think it is quite clear, but as the 

The Sp “ga one I will refer it to the Solicitor. 

veel crtoR (Mr. Thatcher): I think General 
on's notice of motion is quite in order. 

wa tiation for the confirmation of the alteration 

5) ven put, and carried unanimously. 
's concluded the business of the Council. 


Advertising Veterinarians in U.S.A. 


An advertisin: 
advertising veterinarian is organising a national 


associati 

the kindred spirits at Washington, D.C. Is 
when the , ening and disgusting exhibition of atavisin 
canangs my of the profession are struggling to dis- 
to duackism that there can be others found 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting was held at 10 Red Lion Square, 
W.C., on Thurday evening, October 4th, the President, 
Mr. A. L Butters occupying the chair. There were 
present :—Messrs. E. Lionel Stroud, James Rowe, 
Alexander A. Johnson, W. Perryman, A. Rogerson, 
A. E. Bayley, R. Porch, W. Roger Clarke, W. 8. 
Mulvey, J. Willett, A. E. Willett, R. J. Foreman, 
C. Herbert Sheather, Major Butler, G. H. Livesey, 
William Hunting, P. W. D. Smith, W. L. Harrison, 
William Reekie, A. R. Routledge, Hugh A. Mac- 
Cormack. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Willett, seconded by Mr. 
W.S. Mulvey, the minutes of the last annual general 
meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The SecrReTARY announced that letters and telegrams 
regretting their inability to attend the meeting has been 
received from Mr. S. H. Slocock, Major-General H. 
Thomson and Mr. Sidney Villar. 

The SEcRETARY announced that he had received a 
letter from Mr. A. W. Hill, the Secretary of the R.C.V.S., 
acknowledging the receipt of a letter enclosing Mr. Live- 
sey’s resolution. He had also received a reply from the 
Secretary of the West of Scotland Veterinary Medical 
Association acknowledging the receipt of a letter to- 
gether with Mr. Slocock’s resolution respecting the in- 
spectors of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. A further letter had been received 
trom the Secretary of the Royal Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association acknowledging receipt of a letter 
and pamphlet ve Major Butler’s resolution on “An 
Annual Registration Fee.” 

Letters had also been received from the following 
gentlemen resigning their membership, mainly because 
of their inability to attend the meetings: Messrs. J. 
Bell, Eastbourne ; W. Freeman Barrett, London ; J. 
Sutcliffe Hurndall, Kensington ; H. M. Singleton, Eal- 
ing; William Frederick Garside, Reigate, Surrey ; 
Cc. W. W. Brown, Southsea; Alexander S. Brooksbanks, 
Liverpool ; and Louis Barrett, Ilford. 

On the motion of Mr. Porch, seconded by Mr. Mulvey, 
the resignations were accepted with regret. 


ELEcTIONS AND NOMINATION. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for and unani- 
1ously elected Fellows of the Society : Mr. Perey Woop, 
RUFFE Hitt, M.R.C.V.S., 15 Marina, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea; Mr. A. H. Towne, M.R.C.V.S., 50 Brooke Street, 
Stoke Newington; Mr. E. M. Perky, Eastbourne, was 
nominated by Mr. A. Rogerson, seconded by Mr. E. 
Lionel Stroud. 


Vicror1A VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND. 


The PrestpENT said it would be in the recollection 
of most of the members that Mr. Barrett, the energetic 
Secretary of the Victoria Benevolent Fund, attended at 
the last meeting of the Society and asked for a donation 
or subscription towards its funds. The matter was dis- 
cussed at the last Council meeting and, subject to the 
approval of the present meeting, the Council determined 
to vote the sum of five guineas towards the Victoria 
Benevolent Fund. It was considered that, having re- 
gard to the large sums which the Society had previously 
paid, five guineas would be a very good donation. It 
was further suggested that the Society might make an 
annual donation of five guineas, but the Council did not 
like to bind either the Society or the Council for the 
future. 

Mr. Porcu said that, as the mover of the resolution at 


champion it '—American Veterinary Review. 


the Council, he had much pleasure in proposing that a 
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donation of five guineas be voted to the Victoria Benevo- 


lent Fund. It was the opinion of most of the Council 
that the Society had been very generous to the Victoria, 


~ although they all admitted it was doing an excellent 


work. The Council thought it would be better to give a 
small donation annually than to have an energetic 
‘Treasurer, like Mr. Barrett, expecting the Society to 
hand over £20, £25, or £50. The Society was in such 
an excellent financial position, owing to the exertions 
of their worthy Treasurer, that it could well afford to 
make a donation of five guineas, and he therefore 
had much pleasure in moving a proposition to that 
effect. 

Mr. Huegu A. MacCormack (Honorary Secretary), 
in seconding the motion, thought the cause was a very 
good one, and he hoped the Society would be able to 
afford five guineas every year. It had been very generous 
in previous years, in fact he believed the Society started 
the Victoria Fund by making a donation of £50, and u 
to the present time, not counting the five guineas that it 
was now proposed to vote, the Society had voted over £70 
to the Fund. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


OTHER BUSINESS. 


Mr. G. H. Livesey enquired whether Mr. Hunting’s 
suggestion at a previous meeting, that a subject of 
“chink-back” should be procured by the Society, had 
been acted 

The Hon. Sec. replied that no steps had been taken 
at present, but he would bring the subject up at the 
next Council meeting. 


ANNUAL ReEporRT AND BALANCE SHEET. 


The Hon. Sec. read the Annual Report : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The Council have 
great pleasure in announcing that the late session, 1905- 
1906, has been a very successful one. Eighteen new 
Fellows have been elected, which we think is a record. 

Theannual meeting was held in October. 

Ten ordinary and three Council meetings have been 
held, with an average attendance at the former of 32. 

In November, Mr. A. L. Butters gave his Presidential 

Address, and this was followed by the Annual dinner 
at which 45 were present. 
_ The following papers have been read during the 
Session, and the discussions have been well sustained, 
so much so that on each occasion the discussion was 
continued at the next meeting. 

“ Fistula of the Withers,” Mr. W. R. Davis. 

“General Anesthesia in orses,” by Capt. E. E. 

Martin. 

“ — on Equine Dentistry,” by Mr. R. F. 

all. 

We may mention that Mr. S. H. Slocock’s resolution 
re ~— Evidence by Inspectors of the R.S.P.C.A. : 
Mr. W. S. Mulvey’s resolution re La Inspectors—- 
Metropolitan Police Officers. Major E. R. C. Butler’s 
resolution re Annual Registration Fee, and Mr. G. H 
Livesey’s resolution re A Firm Posing at Dog Shows 
as Canine and Feline Medical Experts, were thoroughly 
discussed, and resolutions were forwarded to the Coun- 
cil of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, which 
their The above resolutions 

e also forwarded to the di i i 
asking thet Veterinary Medical 
n January Messrs. A. L. Butters, W. R } 
and R. Porch re resented the Society at sadn 
cl eterinary Medical Society re Parlia- 
rea 4 epresentation, and their report has been 
lr. A. L. Buttersand Prof. F. Hobday re 
istol, and Mr. P. S. Howard repr 
Society at the Congress of the Royal Institute of Put 


Health held at Cork, and their reports will follow in 
due course. 

A special general meeting was held in February to 
consider the question of delegates to. serve on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means re Parliamentary Represen- 
tation, as suggested at the Manchester meeting, and 
if deemed advisable to elect not more than two dele- 
gates with instructions how to act. Twenty Fellows 
were present and the subject was fully discussed. 
Messrs. A. L. Butters and R. Porch were elected 
delegates. 

Yeur Council are gratified at the large number of 
interesting and instructive morbid specimens and instru- 
ments brought to the meetings, and hope the Fellows 
will make a greater effort in the future, and they thank 
Messrs. Geo. Upton, Charles Sheather, Henry Gray, 
A. Routledge, E. Lionel Stroud, R. J. Foreman, Capt. 
E. E. Martin, A. Neish, W. Perryman, G. H. Livesey, 
Ainsworth Wilson, Geo. A. Banham, and R. E. Holding, 
for so doing. 

We may mention that although rare specimens are 
very interesting they do not produce the discussion that 
would accrue from an ordinary general specimen, and 
Fellows must not overlook this fact. 

The balance brought forward and receipts for the 
current session amount to £187 Os. 11d., and the expen- 
diture £90 1s. 8d., leaving a balance of £96 19s. 3d., 
which the Council consider highly satisfactory. 

Mr. JAMES Rowk, 1n moving that the report and 
balance sheet be received and adopted, remarked that 
he felt flattered to think, as years rolled on, that the 
finances and everything connected with the Society 
were wore satisfactory than ever, and as the oldest 
member living, the continued success of the Society 
afforded him particular pleasure. 

Mr. E. Lionet Stroup formally seconded the motion, 
and in answer to a question by Mr. Mulvey, stated that 
the subscriptions in arrear collected amounted to 28 
guineas, nearly the whole of which amount was due in 
connection with previous years’ subscriptions. 

Mr. Rerkrk, after heartily congratulating the treas- 
urer on being able to present such an excellent balance- 
sheet, enquired what was to be done with the balance in 
hand of £96. Could not a portion of it be invested in- 
stead of remaining at the bank ? 

The PrestpENT replied that there was a recommenda- 
tion before the Council that some portion of it be inves- 
ted. The Treasurer also thought that it should be made 
clear that the Council had passed a resolution that the 
subscriptions of life members be put to capital, and that 
a sum of, say £20, of the year’s balance “ invested 1n 
the Post Offee Savings Bank. The Council meant to 
hnsband the funds of the Society as much as possible. 
The whole matter would be discussed at the next Coun- 
cil meeting. 

Mr. HuntrING enquired whether the new set of rules, 
copies of which had been sent to the members, had been 
altered in any way. ; 

The PresiDENT replied that it was simply a reprint 
the only alteration being a transposition in the nun 
bers of the rules, Rule 17 being made Rule 40 ete. 

Mr. said he understood that any alteration! 
of rules had to be brought before the annual genel™ 
meeting. ad 

The PrEsIpENT contended that no alteration h 
been made in the rules, but only a transposition 1” the 
numbers. an rd 

Mr. Hunrtné replied that even the addition of a wo 
was an alteration. the 

The Prestpent said the matter came before 
Council, and the Council did not think it was ap al 
tion. 

_ Mr. Hunrtine enquired whether he would be in order 
in moving that the be abolished. already 

The PresrpEnv replied that the Council was 
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abolished, and that a new one would be elected at this 
meeting. 

The ceniuiien for the adoption of the report and 
balance sheet was then put and carried unanimously. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


On the motion of Mr. Mulvey, seconded by Mr. Wil- 
lett, Messrs. A. E. Bayley and C. Herbert Skeather were 
elected scrutineers of the ballot for the election of 
officers. 

The PRESIDENT remarked it had happened more than 
once that the occupant of the Presidential chair had 
nominated his successor, and without desiring to estab- 
lish a custom, which might have its advantages or dis- 
advantages, he wished upon the present occasion to 
propose for the acceptance of the members the name 
of a gentleman whom he thought would make a very 
good and popular President, namely, Major Butler. 
(Cheers). Major Butler was well known to all, he was 
a very old member of the Society and had always taken 
a very great interest in its affairs, while since his return 
from duty abroad he had shown that his interest in the 
Society was unabated. His scientific attainments and 
his many personal good qualities eminently fitted him 
to occupy the chair with that dignity and ability which 
would reflect honour upon himself and credit to the 
Society. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Porc, in seconding the motion, thought there 
was no member of the Society who would be able to 
fill the Chair with greater dignity and more to the 
advantage of the Society than Major Butler. (Cheers). 

The resolution was then put, and carried with accla- 
mation. 

The Retrrinc Prestpent (Mr. A. L. Butters) said 
that before vacating the chair he desired to thank the 
members of the Society for the very cordial support they 
had given him during his year of office. He also wished 

rticularly to thank ke two principal officers, Mr. 
MacCormack, who had most loyally supported him as 
Secretary, and Mr. Stroud, who had worked so earnestly 
as treasurer. It was very pleasing and gratifying to 
him to know that the Society had prospered so greatly 
during his Presidential year. The subjects which had 

en brought forward for discussion were not altogether 
such as he had anticipated, but nevertheless they were 
of great interest to the profession, they had been fully 
discussed, and had aroused a considerable amount of 
wbsation. In inducting Major Butler into the chair, 
although there was no robe or chain of office to place on 
the shoulders of the President, he was sure he was voic- 
ing the feelings of the whole of the meeting when he 
seremed the hope that Major Butler would have a 
P The and prosperous year of office. (Cheers.) 

" ° Chair was then taken, amid very hearty cheers, 

y the newly-elected President, Major Butler. 
[RESIDENT (Major Butler) thanked the members 
aa a onour they had done him, and hoped that his 

uct in the chair would prove that their confidence 

Was not misplaced, (Cheers). 

— following four gentlemen were 

as vice-presidents, and were unanimously 

ree to fill thst position, namely, Messrs. A. L. But- 
ers, Prof. J. Mac ueen, R. Porch, and A. Rogerson. 
ted — ~The following twelve gentlemen were elec- 
ry Hunting, J. Willett, W. L. Harrison, 
ledge, Prof. F S. H. Slocock, A. Rout- 
Savournin a4 ay, J. Rowe, G. H. Livesey, A. 
and R. J. Foreman. 
Treasurer.—Mr. A. L. Butters, in moving 
ing year. Stroud as treasnrer for the ensu- 

nd zealous in his ‘a r. Stroud had been most energetic 
Society could 4 a and that he did not think the 
(Cheers, © better than re-elect him to his office. 


Mr. A. RocErson, in seconding the resolution, said 
he recollected well when he (Mr. Rogerson) occupied 
the chair of the Society Mr. Stroud was then acting as 
its Secretary, and he then discovered that it would be 
difficult to find a more energetic and persevering gentle- 
man to fill that position. e balance sheet reflected 
the very greatest credit upon the Treasurer, the balance 
of £96 being exceptionally large, and proving the ener- 
getic way in which he had tackled the members who 
were in arrears. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. E. Lionet Stroup, in thanking the members for 
the renewal of their confidence, said he had endeavoured 
to do his best, and had almost met with the success at 
which he aimed. He had hoped that the balance would 
have been £100, but he was not quite able to reach that 
figure. He did not think there would be so big a 
balance next year because there were not so many 
arrears to come in, and he hoped to be able to show a 
clean list at the end of the year, with no arrears at all. 
(Cheers.) 

Honorary Secretary.—Mr. A. L. Butters, in propos- 
ing the re-election of Mr. Hugh A. MacCormack as 
Honorary Secretary, said that during the t year he 
had had personal knowledge of the great interest Mr. 
MacCormack took in his work. The Honorary Secre- 
tary carried out his work in a persevering, energetic, 
and genial manner, and he was sure the Society could 
not do better than re-elect him to his position.— 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. W. S. MULVEY, in seconding the resolution, said 
there was no need to say how hard Mr. MacCormack 
had worked during the past year because if the members 
did not knew it they ought to. 

The resolution was put and carried with acclamation. 

Mr. MacCormack, after thanking the members for 
the very hearty manner in which he had been re-elected, 
said he felt it was a very great honour to be the Secre- 
tary of the Society. The Secretaryship involved a 
large amount of work, but he did his best to carry it out 
properly. At the same time it was necessary for the 
members to co-operate in making the meetings a suc- 
cess by offering to contribute papers, because unless 
papers were brought forward no discussions could take 
place. While he personally would do all he possibly 
could for the Society, he appealed to the members to 
help him by offering papers for discussion. 

Auditors.—On the motion of Mr. W. 8. Mulvey, 
seconded by Mr. J. Rowe, the retiring auditors, Messrs. 
W. L. Harrison and W. Roger Clarke, were unanimously 
re-elected. 

Trustees.—The President announced that the three 

trustees, Messrs. F. W. Wragg, J. Rowe, and J. Wood- 
ger, had consented to re-accept oftice during the ensuing 
year. (Cheers.) 
Dinner Committee.—It was resolved on the motion 
of Mr. Mulvey, that, in addition to the usual officers, the 
Dinner Committee should consist of Messrs. A. L. But- 
ters, R. Porch, A. Rogerson, and F. W. Wragg. 


VoreE or THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. Porcn thought the members should perform one 
duty before they separated, namely, pass a hearty vote 
of thanks to the retiring President for the work he had 
done during his year of office. He believed he was ex- 

ressing the feelings of the members when he said they 
had been more than satisfied and pleased with the way 
in which Mr. Butters had conducted the business of the 
Society during his Presidency, because the Society had 
prospered greatly. Mr. Butters had been one of the best 
Presidents the Society had had for some considerable 
time. (Cheers.) He asked the members to accord by 
acclamation a hearty vote of thanks to the retiring Pre- 


sident for his conduct during the past year, 
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The resolution having been carried by acclamation, 
Mr. A. L. Butters briefly thanked the members for the 
very hearty way in which the vote had been passed. 
Although he did not think he had been by any means 
the best President, he had tried to do his best, and had 
been loyally supported by the members. 

A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Appress by R. M. Bucuanan, M.B., Bacteriologist 
to the kre em of Glasgow ; at opening of Session, 
Glasgow Veterinary College, on Wednesday, Oct. 17. 


When your Principal did me the honour of asking me 
to address you to-day, he very kindly left me entire 
freedom in the choice of a subject, and it is perhaps 
natural in view of the work in which I am engaged, that 
I should have found it in matters having common 
interest to the veterinary and medical professions. - 

in the great matter of the prevention of disease the 
two professions-fight the sane battle and work for the 
same end. Disease is essentially the same morbid pro- 
cess in animals as in man ; the same principles govern 
its prevention, and the same methods are employed in 
its diagnosis and treatment. This unity in the problem 
of disease has in recent years brought the two profes- 
sions more closely together, and appears destined as time 
- on to establish an interdependence undreamt of in 
the past. 

Before going on to consider the relationship of 
Veterinary Science to Preventive Medicine or Public 
Health, however, the present crisis in the history of 
this College demands, it seems to me, earnest considera- 
tion and attention. There is a tide in the affairs of 
institntions as of men which must be taken at the flood 
to ensure continued success, and it is evident that a 
flood tide is sweeping over the scientific institutions of 

the country at the present time carrying with it new 
ideals of study which have burst the bounds of old 
class rooms and old laboratories. This flowing tide is 
sweeping over the institutions of Glasgow and our 
Technical and Agricultural Colleges, and the new 
laboratories at the Univeisity are a magnificent first 
fruit of the new order of things, and a splendid tribute 
to the new life which has entered into methods of 
scientific teaching and investigation. The veterinary 
college has not remained uninfluenced by these sweep- 
ing changes in neighbouring institutions, and a move- 
ment is already on foot which seeks to place the College 
on a basis of security for the future in order that it may 
continue its useful work as a teaching centre indepen- 
dently of fluctuations in enrolment, and fulfil the higher 
functions also of providing accomodation and facilities 
for enabling its students and diplomates to pursue 
ociginal lines of work. The phenomenal results already 
obtained in experimental medicine are a call to every 
school of medicine to follow in this line, for it is the 
work of the laboratories that has most powerfully in- 
fluenced the progress of medical science. It is this 
work especially which has enlarged our knowledge of 
the functions of a!l the organs of the body. 

_ In the month of September last the newspapers pub- 
lished an outline of administrative changes which had 
been in contemplation for some time in connection with 
this College. It was therein proposed to raise the Col- 
lege to the position of a public institution with the ulti- 
mate object of affiliation with the University, and the 


establishment of veterinary degrees comparable to those | | 


conferred on students of medicine. 

As you are aware the College has hitherto been con- 
ducted as a private institution, affiliated under Royal 
Sign Manual with the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. It is a noteworthy fact that the other Veteri- 


nary Colleges of the country—situated in Edinburgh 
and London-—were likewise instituted and for many 
years conducted as private institutions. 

In view of the changes contemplated one naturally 
turns to the past history of the College and its pros- 
pects for the future for justification of a departure from 
the old order of things, and I have especial pleasure in 
doing so, for thejhistorical record of the College is one of 
which you may justly feel proud, and sheds honour on 
your revered principal, while the future of veterinary 
science is charged with so much to do and to learn that 
facilities for veterinary teaching and research are more 
needed in Glasgow than ever they were. 

The history of your College centres round the strong 
individuality of the man who has charged himself with 
its successful conduct through 46 years of strenuous 
work. In that time 2,956 students have passed through 
the College to take up their life work in every part of 
the world. Mr. McCall, as he then was, came from 
Edinburgh in 1859, and became the pioneer of veterinary 
teaching in this City by founding a course of lectures 
on animal medicine, and surgery. He gradually 
gathered aronnd him a staff of lecturers, and during 34 
years of unbroken progress the number of students in- 
creased from 6 to 143. Thereafter, that is from the 
year 1895, various causes have contributed to a great re- 
duction in the number of students—a reduction from 
which all the veterinary colleges have suffered alike. 
The chief cause at work was the extension of the curri- 
culum of study from three to four years, and the ad- 
vancement of the preliminary examination in general 
education to the same standard as that qualifying for 
admission to the medical classes. This falling off in 
students proved disastrous to the finances of the various 
veterinary schools of Scotland, and without pecuniary 
assistance rendered them no longer self-supporting. On 
the other hand the improvement in the status of the 
veterinary student thus effected, and the extension of 
time in which to better qualify himself for his profes 
sion could only be viewed as a great advance towa 
educational efficiency. The check on enrolment was 
such that the numbers steadily declined during the 
succeeding five years to 50. However, there has been a 
steady increase until the number is again at 76, and it 
is interesting to learn that 60 to 70 per cent. of the stt- 
dents enrolled in the College at the present time hail 
from Glasgow and the surrounding counties. 

Another factor in depriving the Glasgow College 
especially of a large number of students was the inco!- 
poration by Royal Charter in 1895 of a College 
Dublin under the name of the Royal Veterinary Colles 
of Ireland. For this very legitimate and worthy pur 
pose Parliament authorised the allocation of a lump 
sum of £15,000 as a grant in aid towards the cost ol 
acquiring suitable college buildings and fittings, 4” 
since 1900 the majority of Trish students have natur 
ally gone there for their education. Prior to this } 
understand that the majority of the veterinary students 
of Ireland found their way to Glasgow, a fact ™ 
carries with it striking testimony to the repute of the 
Glasgow College. st 

In considering the prospects of the College, one Pas 
take into account the other veterinary colleges of “ 
ccuntry to see how it fares with them, and how ml 
have come through these lean years. Of the tw? ni 
leges in Edinburgh one showed great discriminatit 
flitted to Liverpool, that great centre of commerlé 
educational activity, and became affiliated 
Victoria University there. The other Edinburg) «| 
ege was many years ago founded as a private or 
tion by Professor William Dick. On his death he, oe 
a trust and constituted the Lord Provost, Magis of its 
and Council as trustees for the administration | nd 
funds and its affairs. But two years ago It bod 
sidered advisable to widen the administrative 0°" 
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to form a Board of Administration which should in- 
clude members drawn from other public bodies as well 
as the municipality. This has been done and ratified 
this year by an Act of Parliament. The result is, that 
Edinburgh has now its Royal Veterinary College affili- 
ated with the University and administered by a Board 
representing the town, the University, the Dick Trust, 
the Veterinary Profession, and certain of the Agricul- 
tural Colleges. An endowment of £15,000 by a public 
spirited citizen of Edinburgh greatly facilitated these 
changes. These two veterinary colleges have thus be- 
come public institutions, and at the same time in‘egral 

arts of the University in their respective cities, and 
wi thus become eligible for a share in grants made by 
Parliament for educational purposes. 

In respect to the Royal Veterinary College of London 
which was also founded as a private institution, the 
Government have recently decided to give an annual 
grant of £800. 

The Veterinary College of Glasgow is thus the only 
one in the country remaining in the position of a private 
institution, and so long as it remains in this position it 
cannot look to the State for suppoit although it has 
taken, and continues to take, a leading place in the 
education of veterinary surgeons for the British Empire. 
The College cannot be expected to maintain for years to 
come a struggle against conditions so unequal, and if it 
is to continue its useful work and keep its place 
amongst the Colleges of the country it must become a 
public institution with a Board of Governors who will 
not hesitate to assume the necessary responsibility. 

A movement was made in the direction indicated 
some five years ago when it was sought to amalgamate 
the College with the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, and had this proved successful, Governinent 
aid would have been forthcoming from the money set 
apart for educational purposes in Scotland. With the 
present outlook I am confident that no one can regret 
that the negociations fell through. It is better that the 
College should be left to work out its own salvation un- 
samnelied by administrative considerations other than 

own. 

To permit the extinction of an institution that has 

ecome so intimate a part of the corporate existence of 
Glasgow, and that has served the country so well for 
nearly half a century, would be a lasting disgrace to the 
community, and would place the young men of the West 
of Scotland at a great disadvantage. 

Pe so I have no doubt whatever that the men of 
ilasgow will take care that this does not happen and 
a See to it that your College is placed on a sound 
and financial basis, and that the devoted 
me your principal and those who have worked 
bi; im — all these years in training men for 
pubic service will thus be fittingly recognised. 
adae y. of Governors representative of the best ad- 
sbtsin tor talent of the West of Scotland would 
entitled J e College the State aid to which it is justly 
eal as an edneational institution, and secure such 
vide pagar tee the form of endowment as would pro- 
date lation with the University, and the en- 
seinent of higher veterinary education. 
“im 0m one considers that disease in the lower animals 
oe uth man 1s so much like, and that it is so frequently 
i. ee it is not a little remarkable that the 
anot a age have stood so much aloof from one 
ver in the past. Happily the introduction of 
anesthetics, the adoption of ‘anti i hods i 
surgery, and th di p ot antiseptic met s 1D 
isorders. | © discovery of the causes of infections 
ine with the brought the veterinarian very much into 
art. physician in the practice of the healing 


But . 
another domain in which veterinary 
very close and leal science are destined to come into 


intimate relationship. I refer to the 


domain of public health. There can be no doubt that 
the part played by the veterinary surgeon i» preventing 
the spread of disease from the lower animals to man- 
kind, and in safeguarding a large part of the food supply 
of the community, is already of great importance, but as 
his services become more widely known and apprecia- 
ted he will assuredly come to occupy a far more promi- 
nent position in public health administration than he 
does to-day. 

Let us glance then briefly at some of the public health 
aspects of his work as they now exist, and as they promise 
to develop in the future. 


INSPECTION OF Mitcu Cows. 


The growth of our knowledge of milk and of its rela- 
tion to health and disease has given rise to one of the 
greatest problems in the public health administration of 
the present day, namely, the problem of obtaining a 
pure and abundant milk supply. 

The importance of milk in infant feeding and in the 
dietary of children and invalids makes it imperative 
that public health authorities should assure themselves 
that its production and distribution take place under 
conditions of wholesomeness and cleanliness. There 
can be no doubt that the insanitary conditions under 
which milk is often produced and distributed explain 
the frequency with which it acts +s a vehicle of infec- 
tion in sediet fever, diphtheria, typhoid fever, and 
diarrhea. Its physical properties, moreover, are such 
as render it an ideal medium for the transmission and 
sometimes also the multiplication of the infective agent. 
But there is another possible source of infection, and it 
specially concerns us here, namely, disease in the animal 
“applying milk. 

n view of these facts there cin be no doubt that the 
adoption of frequent and systematic inspection of dairy 
cattle and their surroundings by a competent veteri- 
narian is of urgent importance in the interests of public 
health and Would ultimately be a source of protit to the 
producers and vendors of milk. It should be the duty of 
such inspection to insist on sanitary buildings, a pure 
water supply, healthy and well groomed cows, and pro- 
vision for the collection and storage of milk under 
methods of efficient cleanliness. At the present time a 
certain amount of inspection is carried on by veterinary 
surgeons but it is limited to the search for tuberculosis 
of the udder or any other disease which may :ender the 
milk of the cows dangerous or injurious to health. 
Such inspection is no douot valuable in so far as it 
goes but it is attended with so many legal difticulties 
and imperfections, and so little uniformity of appli- 
cation, that administratively it is little more than a dead 
letter. To such an cmpasse has the country been re- 
duced by this legislation that there is in every great 
centre of population an urgent demand for such amend- 
ment of the laws as shall render them of uniform and 
practical utility for the whole country. 

The legislation provided to ensure a pure milk supply 
is contained in a few ordinances applicable to the coun- 
try generally as the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops 
Order, the Public Health Act, and the Food and Drugs 
Act, and in special local Acts applicable to some of the 
larger towns. It may be said that there are provisions 
enabling local authorities to deal with the health of 
milch cows and cleanliness in the production and dis- 
tribution of milk. But the great defect is that every 
local authority is empowered by the Order to frame its 
own regulations and thus fix its own standard. Thus 
only 71 per cent. of local authorities in Scotland have 
adopted dairy regulations under the order and 65 per 
cent. in England. At best the regulations lag behind 
our knowledge of all the diseased conditions of cows 
which ought to preclude the use of their milk and do not 
adequately provide against the spread of infection. 


The limited scope of the present regulations and 
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the need for their improvement are matters that very 
intimately concern the veterinary surgeon, and point to 
important work in preventive medicine which he will 
be called upon sooner or later to undertake. 

In addition to this work .there is a large field for re- 
search in animal physiology bearing on the dietary and 
housing of cows in relation to milk production which it 
is undoubtedly the province of the veterinarian to 
accomplish. 

The abundant supply of this important article of diet 
must be considered as an essential factor in the preven- 
tion of that appalling wastage in infant life so largely 
due to unsuitable food. The steady growth of preven- 
tive medicine and sanitary administration during the 
last thirty years has scarcely at all impressed itself on 
infantile mortality, and especially on the shocking in- 
fantile mortality of some of our large commercial cen- 
tres. Of every 1,000 infants born and r. gistered in 
Scotland during the ten years from 1891 to 1900, 128 
died before the end of the first year. In England dur- 
ing the same period the corresponding figure was 153. 
It has been found that the infant mortality in England 
and Wales has actually increased in the first three 

months of life, while it has declined in the succeeding 
parts of the first year of life. It is during the first three 
months of life that the question of the feeding of in- 
fants is most pressing, and the necessity for an adequate 
supply of cows’ milk free from disease and sophistica- 
tion, becomes of so much importance. It will undoubt- 
edly be a part of your duty, therefore, in the near future 
to co-operate in public health administration in the 
direction indicated towards reducing the high rate of 
infantile mortality which continues to defy the efforts 
of sanitarians. 

There are many other conditions concerning the pro- 
duction of milk affording legitimate grounds for the 
exercise of preventive measures on the part of a veteri- 
nary inspector, namely, conditions giving rise to objec- 
tionable colour, taste, odour, or consistency of milk, the 
use of improper food stuffs, and of medicines. 

At the same time it is to be remembered that im- 
ovement of the laws will not accomplish everything. 

here is a large class of milk producers who do much 
more than the law requires of them from a high sense of 
duty to their customers and a keen regard to the well- 
being of their herds, but who derive adequate return for 
their product over and above the man who pays the 
minimum of regard either to the laws of the country or 

of hygiene. It is desirable then that a farmer or a 

dairyman who is prepared to supply milk under condi- 

tions complying with the demands of the veterinarian 
and savitarian should receive a certificate to that effect 
and a consequently higher price for his product. 


INSPECTION oF 


Another field of work for the veterinary surgeon is in 
safeguarding the public health by inspection of our meat 
supplies. In this respect the legislature has provided 
very unequal facilities, for while meat inspection is very 
efficient in large centres of population such as Glasgow 
it is notoriously defective in the country generally. 

Britain is often referred to as “ the cradle of hygiene ” 
and while that is true, there are some respects in which 
public sanitation is still very defective, and far behind 
other countries. The leading text-book on meat inspec- 
tion inGermany for instance points out that this coun- 
try is entirely without a regulated system of inspection. 
This is a sweeping statement, pardonable in a country 
rym itself on the perfection of its own methods 

ut it is unfortunately in great part only too true, for 
with the exception of a few cities and burghs no regula- 
ted system is in force. That being so, let us look at 
the nature of the seizures in a city Tike Glasgow where 
a very full and efficient measure of inspection is carried 
on in regard to animals slaughtered within the public 


abattoirs, and we shall get some idea of what may be 
passing into nse for food in the country generally where 
no systematic inspection exists or where there is no 
supervision whatever. 

he Corporation Veterinary Surgeon’s Report for 1893 
shows that the total number of animals slaughtered in 
Moore Street Abattoir was 288,064. Of this number 
1,869 carcases were destroyed as unfit for human food on 
account of Tuberculosis, 10 on account of Pseudo-tuber- 
culosis, 37 on account of Malignant disease, 9 on account 
of Anthrax, Black et, yemia, and Septicemia, 
84 on account of Inflammatory affections, 3 on account 
of Asphyxia, 382 on account of Dropsy, 184 on account 
of injury, and 405 on account of decomposition. 

One of the essential conditions for the efficient in- 
spection of meat is that the whole carcase including the 
organs should be submitted to the Inspector. The 
law makes no provision for the fulfilment of this condi- 
tion in relation to carcases arriving in a city from 
different parts of the country which are imported from 
foreign countries, and in this respect there is urgent 
need for home and international legislation providing 
for reliable inspection at the place where the animal 
is slaughtered. 

All this work of inspection is clearly the province 
of the veterinary surgeon, and where men other than 
veterinary surgeons are employed they should be trained 
for the work, and certificated by the veterinary schools. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


There are many problems in veterinary medicine in 
relation to prevention for you to solve, and which find 
a parallel in human medicine. So_ inter-related are 
many of the diseases of man and the lower animals 
that collaboration on the part of the — and the 
veterinarian would be attended with the happiest re- 
sults, as the past few years have clearly shown. Take 
for example the disease tuberculosis, that scourge alike 
of man and animals. In 1901 Koch startled the world 
by announcing his opinion that human tuberculosis 
differed from bovine and could not be transmitted to 
cattle, and further that {man was in no danger of acq'ur- 
ing tuberculosis from the use of milk, butter, and meat. 
The important bearing of this pronouncement on public 
health led the Government to appoint a Royal Commis 
sion to investigate the relations between tubercle i 
wan and animals. The results so far of this Commis 
sion’s labours have appeared in a brief interim report 
issued in 1904 in which the Commissioners set forth an 
opinion opposed to that of Koch, namely, that tuber- 
culosis of human origin can give rise to bovine tuberct 
losis. On the other hand investigations by a Commis 
sion of the Imperial Board of Health in Germany @ 

ared to confirm Koch’s view, and to maintain that the 

acillus tuberculosis humanus differs from the bacillus 
tuberculosis bovinus in its form, its mode of nr 
and its disease-producing properties. They found thal 
cattle inoculated with the Cielo type at once con 
tracted general tuberculosis, whilst those inocula 
with the human type remained in good general hea H 
or snffered temporarily only from the localised effect . 
the introduction of the germ. The report by Hamiltot 
and Young of Aberdeen, issued about the same x1 
lent support to that of the British Royal Commissi’ 
More recently it has been found from experine 
carried out by Professor Eber in the Veterinary cai 
tute of Berlin that material from tubercular mes? “ 
glands of children in five out of seven cases produ 
typical tuberculosis in calves. ment, 

As regards the second part of Koch’s pronounce 
that there is no danger from partaking of tae ol 
milk or meat, Professor Eber mentions that 67. pied 
human tuberculosis showed 11, or 16'4 percent." 
the bovine bacillus was present either alone This #8 


or mixed with the human bacillus (2 cases). 
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largely confirmed by the German Commission, who 
found the bovine type of bacillus in 6 out of 56 cases 
of human tuberculosis, and all the 6 were likewise cases 
of primary tubercnlosis of the mesenteric glands of 
children. While the reports of work on this subject 
are as yet to some extent conflicting, they carry with 
them at any rate refutation of Koch’s position, and 
bring us back again face to face with the fact that 
bovine tuberculosis is communicable to man. 

The whole trend of experience and experiments is 
tending again to the belief that the bacillus of human 
tuberculosis and the bacillus of bovine tuberculosis are 
from the same parent stock, that their differences are 
the result of prolonged growth under the different con- 
ditions which pertain to the human and bovine epviron- 
ment. 

The bacillus humanus flourishes under exactly the 
saine conditions as the hacillus bovinus, namely, under 
conditions of overcrowding or confinement, impure air, 
absence of sunlight, or other devitalising agency, and the 
veterinarian is confronted with exactly the same prob- 
lem as the physician in the extermination of the disease. 
To attain this end both must be put in possession of the 
means of learning where and to what extent the disease 
exists: in dther words the first step in the prevention 
of this disease, whether in animals or in man is a 
system of notification. This wonld imply the develop- 
ment in regard to the animal health of the country a 
system of preventive medicine comparable in many 
respects to the Public Health Act. It would further 
entail a much needed codification of all the laws of the 
country relating to animals. 

lt would appear that the enormous annual loss of 
human and animal life from preventible diseases is less 
a matter of indifference than a want of knowledge, and 
it appears to me that an institution such as this would 
be fulfilling a high function in equipping men in a special 
manner to take their place in the public health adminis- 
tration of the country more with the idea of helpful 
Supervision than as Inspectors exercising a police super- 
vision with its pains and penalties. 

There is no scientific knowledge relating to agriculture 
— Is so eagarly demanded as hygienic instruction 
pry on the feeding, rearing and housing of stock. 
‘ nd this leads me to congratulate you on the unequalled 

acilities for veterinary study and research which Glas- 
goW asa centre occupies. You have public abattoirs and 


knackeries in which oo 
ou ma, 
ation of disease, y y see almost every manifest 


Tue Future or VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


Turning now to the future of veterinary science and 
Py implication the future of its relation to public health, 
ty at once struck by the country’s demand for more 
oe cauipped for the practice of veterinary surgery. The 
. sr demanding also men for the higher branches 
work, and undoubtedly a University degree 
we = excellent. means of conferring upon such 
University authorities all over the 
<n ave begun to appreciate the fact that veterinary 
— a great department of knowledge to be culti- 
— te Science and promoted as an art. All this 
comod icreased teaching facilities and laboratory ac- 

and equipment. 

ad card to the field for clinical work, it has occurred 

ew hee oe as this is, there is need for an isolation 

get = ich animals, horses, cattle, dogs, sheep, 
even rats and mice might not only be 
uit of th reatment and kept under observation to 
ollowed fro © course of the respective diseases being 
hospitals mee peginning toend. The question of free 
one whine nsaries for the of the poor is 
ink calls for some consideration. [ con- 
experimental farm is a necessary adjunct 
y school where the physiology of animal. 


life, in other words, healthy functions may be studied, 
apart from disease. 

Specialism. In human medicine nothing has con- 
tributed so mnch to emancipate its practice from routine 
and dogma as the restriction of men’s energies to special 
branches of practice, in other words, anilion, 

The conditions of veterinary practice may be such 
that they do not lend themselves to specialism. At any 
rate, veterinary practice has not as yet been broken up 
into specialities as in human medicine, and there is no 
fear that in the immediate future at least your sphere of 
practice will become restricted by specialists. At the 
same time there is, it seems to me, a great field for 
specialism in study. I am confident that if one of you 
were to direct his energies to one class of diseases or the 
diseases of a special system he would derive an infinitude 
of pleasure and benefit to himself, and if he did not gain 
additional kudos as a practitioner, he would at least 
contribute to the sum of knowledge. For example, if a 
man made himself an authority on a disease like anthrax, 
his knowledge would be a great asset to the nation—for 
although we know much about anthrax, there is still 
much to learn and correlate as to its symptoms and 
treatment in different animals, and a 1 onl to 
dispel as to the source and spread of the infective agent. 
In like manner the nervous diseases of animals might be 
mentioned as affording practically a virgin soil to culti- 
vate. Take for example the malady known as string- 
halt. I read in a journal a few days ago that a veterin- 
ary surgeon who had devoted special study to the sub- 
ject, announced that in horses, not to speak of oxen and 
dogs, six forms of chronic stringhalt may be recognised, 
some curable and others incurable. It is not clear to 
what extent the malady is of nervous origin or due to 
lesions in the bones and muscles, and therefore there is 
a large field for investigation in this apparently simple 
affection. 

Post Graduate Study. In yet another respect the 
veterinary college is essential as a centre of post gradu- 
ate study to which those engaged in veterinary practice 
would return from time to time to readjust the profess- 
ional compass. In this way men will be enabled to 
keep abreast of the times in the practice of medicine and 
surgery, and in laboratory methods of diagnosis and in- 
vestigation. There is nothing like post graduate study 
for saving a man frow self sufficiency in his own pro- 
fessional knowledge and opinion, and from intolerance 
of methods outside his own limited experience. 

Clinical Lahoratory.—Before the advent of the bac- 
teriological era the diagnosis of disease was chiefly 
accompanied by a consideration of symptoms and the 
results of treatment. But new life and vigour came 
into medicine and surgery with bacteriology, and one 
of the results is that the diagnosis of many diseases may 
now be made with perfect accuracy from the examina- 
tion of the morbid products of these diseases in a labora- 
tory. One of the most useful applications of bacterio- 
logy is thus as an aid in diagnosis. We no longer 
hazard our opinion in diagnosis, we call to our aid the 
resources of the laboratory and reach a clear and precise 
finding. The time has come when veterinary science 
might make use of the laboratory methods of diagnosis 
that have developed in recent times and become ue 
nised as an essential part of every day practice. 
this College the development of such a department of 
work would, I think, be a legitimate and valuable ex- 
tension of its usefulness. 

In conclusion, I would express the hope that your 
esteemed Principal—-the grand old man of veterinary 
science—will find his life-long labour in the cause of 
veterinary science crowned by the establishment of a 
school of veterinary medicine which shall not only serve 
local claims and aspirations, but shall take a foremost 


lace among the collegos of this country, and rank side 
y side with the great veterinary schools of Germany 
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and France by virtue of good work well done. And I 
congratulate you on the choice of a profession abound- 
ing in so much of interest, and in having before you 
a field of work abounding in so many problems, the 
solution of which is destined to confer so much lasting 
good on humanity as well as on the humbler creation. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE OF IRELAND. 


As usual, the proceedings at the opening of the new 
session of the above admirakle Institution on October 
3rd, were marked by considerable interest, and betoken- 
ed the growing stability of the College, and the increas- 
ing utility of the work which it is accomplishing for the 
advance of veterinary science in the country, and the 
benefit therefore of the entire agricultural community. 
The meeting was presided over by the President, Sir 
Christopher Nixon, Bart., whose labour for the welfare 
of the College from the beginning is too well known to 
require special mention at this stage. There were also 
present a distinguished company of those interested in 
the Institution. After the distribution of the medals to 
the successful students the accomplished Principal of the 
College, Professor A. E. Mettam, delivered the customary 
inaugural address, selecting as his subject the highly im- 
portant question of tuberculosis from the standpoint of 
the Veterinary Pathologist, and in so far as it affects man 
and animals. In the course of his remarks he said—The 
danger from the consumption of flesh obtained from 
animals suffering from tuberculosis was not great, though 
it existed, because they cooked their flesh food more or 
less thoroughly. The danger lay mainly in the consump- 
tion of uncooked food, such as milk. The great milk 
drinkers were children and invalids. During early life 
milk formed the staple food of children, at the time when, 
as Von Behring stated, the intestinal tract was par- 
ticularly vulnerable. Invalids were often enough placed 
upon a milk diet or upon preparations into which milk 
entered largely. If children and invalids, nay, even 
healthy adults, were fed upon milk containing tubercle 
bacilli there was grave reason to believe that serious risk 
was run of tubercular infection. Fortunately, the 
number of cows suffering from tuberculosis of the udder 
was not great—possibly 4 per cent. was an excessive 
estimate—but still acow with tuberculosis of the udder 
was a serious menace to the public health. Dogs and 
cats both suffered from tuberculosis, and the presence of 
a tuberculous dog orcat in a house was positively danger- 
ous. Many cases of tuberculosis in dogs and cats were 
of undoubted human origin, and this fact was all the 
more serious if they held that the human bacillus was 
more infective for man than that from the ox. He was 
a strong supporter of the belief that tuberculosis, w hether 
of the thoracic or abdominal viscera, was of intestinal 
origin. Because gross lesions were observed in the lungs 
it had been maintained infection had occurred along the 
respiratory tract. Yet experiments made by causing 
animals to breathe an atmosphere loaded with tubercle 
bacilli, containing many times more tubercle bacilli 
than was ever possible in nature, had failed to give 
serious os lesions. In glanders, a particularly virulent 
disease of the horse communicable to man, it was believed 
until recently that the disease originated in the respira- 
tory tract z inhalation of the virus. Now, however 
they knew that the lesions in the lungs followed inges- 
tion of glanders bacilli. And so in tnberculosis—the 
lesions in the lung arose from the presence of tubercle 
bacilli brought to the lungs from the intestine. Experi 
ment and the post-mortem records showed that in tuber- 
culosis, save in those forms following inoculation and 
direct occurred through the aliment- 
ary tract. If this was so, and there was little use in 


denying that evidence was strongly in favour of such a 
belief, what was to be done to protect man from infec- 
tion coming from the domestic animals ? There w: s only 
one answer, and that was that the source of the food of 
man must be subjected to rigid inspection by men trained 
for the purpose and employed for the purpose. Cows 
kept for production of milk for large towns must be 
under veterinary supervision, and it should be incumn- 
bent upon the owner to report the illness of his cows, 
especially affections of the udder. It might be that 

wers might be required to enforce this inspection, and 
it might be difficult to examine cows many miles from 
the city supplied with milk, but powers could be obtain- 
ed without much difficulty, and the second obstacle to 
complete inspection could be overcome either by employ- 
ing local veterinary surgeons or, better still, utilising the 
services of professional men attached to some central 
authortiy. 

Animals intended for food should be inspected before 
and after death. Inspection of the viscera should be 
done in every case. A system of marking flesh should 
be adopted, so that the purchaser might know that it 
had been under the eye of the inspector. Different 
marks might be utilised to signify different qualities of 
meat. Some fiesh it might be necessary to sterilise, and 
arrangements should be made at the abattoir or adjacent 
thereto for such sterilisation. This flesh, after treatment, 
could be sold cheap, which was certainly preferable to 
condemnation of flesh perfectly wholesome, but perhaps 
not m-rketable. The inspection, both living and dead, 
must be in the hands of a veterinary surgeon. The other 
arrangements might be in the hands of laymen attached 
to the staff of the abattoir. If inspection were carried 
out along the lines he had indicated there would be little 
or no risk of tubercular infection from flesh. And now 
as tomilk. In the city the cows should be examined 

eriodically by the city veterinary inspector, who should “% 
eee access to the cow stables at all reasonable times. 
He should have the power to take samples of milk for “ 
bacteriological examination, to examine a suspected cow F 
in any manner he thought fit, as, say, apply the tuber- 
culin test, and he should be empowered to remove any 
cow he thought diseased. As to milk coming in from 
the country, it should be received at some central station, 
where samples could be taken for examination. The 
drawback to this method was that examination of milk 
to detect the tubercle bacillus was one of time, and days 
or weeks might elapse before a certain supply could 
marked down as dangerous. A better method, and @ 
supplement to the central receiving station, was to It 
quire every dairyman to be licensed, and that all his 
cows be registered, and that the cows be regularly ir 
spected by a qualified veterinary surgeon. It should be 
made incumbent upon an owner of cows providing nil 
for the market that he should notify any disease 19 “Tk 
herd, and also any ailment among his assistants. Mi 
was a perfect food, not only for man and animals, bu 
also for bacteria. It was readily contaminated, and ! ; 
coming contaminated might be the medium for extens!" 
outbreaks of disease. It is, therefore, very necessary 
that herds of cows providing milk for human consim™ 
tion should be examined periodically by persons 
nisant of disease, and as much for the owners of he 
as for the consumers of milk.— Zhe Farmers’ Gazette 


4 


Prof. PENBERTHY was named as Chief i 
Inspector (at a specia! meeting of the Show and : ested 
Committees, Hackney Horse Society) and wast. 
to supply a list of names of suitable men, 
over Great Britain from which the Committee 
five assistants. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


| Foot- | Glanders | Rabies 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (inclading Cases cep] Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-| Out- | Slaugh- 
joreaks| mals. poreaks mals. poreaks mals. Dogs. breaks. | tered * 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Oct. 20 | 20 33 20 | 34 pe 5 20 214 
1905... 21 25 22 38 8 7 39 
Corresponding week in ; 1904 ..] 22 24 33 46 6 8 78 
1903 15 | | 27| 56 27| 19 
Total for 42 weeks, 1906 os -. | 740 1059 | 894 1654 328 936 5328 
1905 ..|796 1097 1002 1727 
Correspondin riod in 1904 .. | 8I3 1254 1273 2241 
mn 1903 .. | 617 | 930 1215 2071 1254 1241 6469 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Oct. 23. 1906. 
IRELAND. Week ended Oct. 13 m 7 | 27 
1905... 4 4 1 1 
Corresponding Week in { 1904 .. i ies ik 2 7 60 
1903... 1 vi 1 1 3 5 109 
| 
Total for 41 weeks, 1906 .. 3 | 6 | |... | 83 943 
1905 3 5 os 19 64 oe oe 243 135 1402 
Corresponding period in 11904 ..] 3 3 9 | 30] .. .. | 380 289 | 3803 
1903... 3 10 <a 3 4 2 i“ 414 265 3282 


Epizootic Lymphangitis; Week ending Jan. 27, 1906, 1 case. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Oct. 18, 1906, 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to [nfeotion 


SWINE FEVER. 
PROSECUTION TAKEN UNAWARES. 


Fe Holbeach Petty Sessions before Mr. R. Merry 
os airman), and other magistrates, James Tyler, Gedney 
pra summoned for allowing 34 pigs to 
area, viz., Gedney Drove End, on 

7 M. Merry appeared for defendant. 
if th e Chairman said he had no wish to sit in this case 

e police would rather he did not. 
sit thee, said they would certainly perfer him to 
-C. Barsley spoke to seein i 
) g 34 pigs on the Gedney 
—_ road on September 19th. He watched them for 
oe ‘nutes and them went and told defendant, who 
to them off the road. 
How did you count the pigs ?—They ran 
and I counted them as they vent 

or tel te the Bench to believe that these pigs, 

ter,}— Mication, walked by in single file? (Laugh- 


them. No, but they went by so that I could count 


Mr. Merry havi 
for aving put several other questions, asked 
eee under which the were taken. 
order duly an summoned “for contravening an 
day of Ay aa e by the Board of Agriculture on the 13th 
t purpose ie 1906, under the powers conferred for 
law required y the said Act, and duly published as by 
the produetioy ~~ and now in force.” He asked for 
Supt. Osben of the order of August 13th. 


Mr. Merry: I object to Mr. Osborn. 
tely nothing to do with the case. 

Inspector Davy said if Mr. Merry persisted he would 
ask for the production of the order. It had not been 
forwarded to him. 


He has absoln- 


Mr. Merry: I don’t think you can produce the order. 


The Clerk: Is it a mistake in the date then ? 


Mr. Merry: I ask for its production because I don’t 


think it can be produced. 

Supt. Osborn : There might be a mistake. 

Mr. Merry: Mr. Osborn, I object. If the prosecution 
is not prepared and able to go on with the case I shall 
want terms in the case of an adjournment. 

The Clerk : Do you contend there is no such order of 
the Board of Agriculture ? There was one in 1902. 

Mr. Merry : But we are not summoned under that. 

Inspector Davy said if Mr. Merry would not give way 
he would withdraw the summons and ask for fresh in- 
formation. 

The Clerk here sent to his office to see if the order 
could be found. 

Mr. Merry: I shall ask for costs if it is withdrawn. 
The prosecution come unprepared, ask for a withdrawal, 
and then threaten they will come again. ; 
The Clerk said they did not appear to have received 
the order, as they should have done, and could not pro- 
duce it. 

Mr. Merry : Under those circumstances I ask for the 
case to be dismissed and for costs. 

The Chairman (to Inspector Davy): You don’t ask 
for an adjournment ?—No, sir. 

The Clerk (to Mr. Merry): Are not you satisfied to 


rm: If Mr. Merry persists— 


have it dismissed without the costs!—No, it is a very 
busy time. 
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Mr. Merry eventually agreed to withdraw his applica- 
tion for costs if he received an assurance that the case 
would not be revived. 

Supt. Osborn: If the case is dismissed there is an 
end of it. 

The Bench dismissed the case, defendant paying his 
own costs.—Lincolnshire Free Press. 


Claim Against a Farrier. 


At Clerkenwell County Court, on Thursday, Oct. 11, 
before His Honour, Judge Edge, Alfred Lines, farrier, 
of Arthur Mews, Caledonian Road, Islington, N., sued 
Messrs. Francis and Son, coal merchants, of Pitfield St., 
Hoxton, for £13 in respect of shoeing work done. Mr. 
Barrett was counsel for plaintitf, and Mr. Gutteridge 
for defendant. 

The claim was not disputed, but defendants filed a 
counterclaim for £13 odd as loss sustained through 
alleged negligence on the part of plaintiff or his 
servant. 

Mr. Gutteridge, in opening upon the counterclaim, 
said plaintiff had done shoeing work for his clients for 
some years. A horse, taken to him for shoeing on 
Nov. 20th, became lame. It was returned to plaintiff 
on the following day. His man took off the shoe and 
said there was nothing wrong. The horse was sent out 
to work, but as the result of a veterinary surgeon’s 
examination it was put on the sick list. It was found 
that a nail had entered one of the hoofs and caused it to 
fester. Defendants sustained the loss of services of 
this horse for 56 days, for which they claimed 7/- per 
day. They also claimed £6 8s., as wages paid to a man 
for attending and poulticing the horse. He might 
mention that since the action was brought the horse 
had to be killed. 

The Judge: As a result of these alleged injuries, do 
you 

Mr. Gutteridge : No, I don’t think I can say that. 
I have made no claim in respect of its death. 

James Francis, a member of the defendant firm, 
said they purchased the horse in 1898 for £42. It was 
always a good working horse. Witness went on to sup- 
‘sete counsel’s statement as to what hajpened after the 

orse was sent to plaintifi’s to be shod, and added 
that when the nail was drawn out le s wa discharge 
at the end of it, which denoted a jester. The horse 
was laid up until Feb. 5th; then it worked a little 
until March 28th. It then went to stable and in April 
it was sent out to grass. Subsequently, on the advice 
of a veterinary surgeon, it was destroyed. 

Mr. Barrett : Did your father tell you that Mr. Lines 
had pointed out to him that this horse had a weak 
and brittle foot !—I don’t remember.him saying so. 

And that it was difficult to shoe ?—1I knew it was diffi- 
cult to shoe. 

And also that Mr. Lines said there was great risk in 
shoeing it, and that you must take the risk ?—No, cer- 

ad this horse, in addition to a weak and bri 
also a ringbone ?—Not that I know. 

Robert Lowe, the carter who took the horse to be 
shod, said that on returning it to plaintiff, his man 
put the shoe on again, saying he could find nothing the 
matter. But the animal had a difficulty in getting home 
owing to the lameness. 

Mr. Barrett: It was a job to shoe this horse ?— 
Well, yes. 

_ had to go to the farrier’s very often with it? 
—Yes. 


How many times in a month have 
three times in a month. been with it 


E. ay not a fact that it has been done in eight days? 


That is a very unusual thing ?—Yes. 

How long should a horse carry its shoe in working on 
the London streets ’—He should carry it about three 
weeks or a month. 

You knew it was difficult to get a shoe ou this horse 
at all ‘Yes, it was difficult. 

Has plaintiff's foreman told you many times that 
it was difficult to shoe?—Yes. He told me it was a 
herse that required great care. 

You knew that this horse had a large ringbone !— 
I did not notice one. 

Has it not frequently happened that on the shoe 
being wrenched that the foot would break away ?— 
It would break away. 

Another workman, who attended the horse, said the 
discharge was on the top as well as underneath the hoof. 
It was a troublesome horse to attend to. When he 
took up its foot it would fall over on to him. 

Henry Shaw, M.R.C.V.S., said that on being called 
in he tapped the nails of the hoof with a hammer, and 
on coming to the second inner nail the horse flinched. 
He took the shoe off and in drawing the nail he saw 
there was a fester. He cut it out, and gave orders for 
it to be poulticed. He saw the horse again two days 
later and again cut it out. 

Mr. Gutteridge : What would you attribute this to !~- 
To the nail. 

— happened to it when it recovered ?—It was again 
shod. 

Mr. Barrett : I want you to address yourself generally 
to the question of shoeing. Some horses have weak and 
some have strong feet !— Yes. 

Counsel produced two specimens of feet and handed 
them to Mr. Shaw for examination. In one case, the 
witness said, there was plenty of horny substance, and 
the foot was not brittle, so there would be no difficulty 
in shoeing the horse. The other one was a bad spect 
men of a broken foot and the farrier would have to take 
great care in shoeing it. 

Mr. Barrett: Will you explain the reason ? 
Witness: The outer wall has been several times broken 
away with const nt fastening. Each operation of shoe- 
ing tends to split the horn. . 
This horse of defendant’s had a brittle foot ?—Yes, 
but I did not consider it weak. It had fair heels. 
There are many cases amongst London horses where 
the maximum of weakness bas been obtained and they 
cannot be shod at all ?—Yes. ; 
And they have to be turned out to grass ?—That Is 8°. 
What did this horse die of ‘This foot became bad 
again. I don’t suggest that it had anything to do with 
the old injury. 

But what was the actual cause of death?-—The pole 
axe. (Laughter.) 
But why was the pole-axe necessary !—The foot wa 
becoming slonghy. 

Now, sir, was this*foot not in such a weak and Er 
healthy condition that it could not be shod without = 
before the 20th November ?—I say that the nail was t! 
primary cause of the foot festering. wees 
There is a detachment here. Might not a nail pen 
trate into this hollow ?-—-It might. . ay 
Is it not a fact that the dirt got into this 1—It ma} 
have been a fresh accident. ve ++ to he 

The Judge: When you gave permission fee itt 
re-shod did you consider it fit to work again I “ition 
Mr. Barrett: When it was in such a weak cone! ot 
the dirt got in and the foot got shelly ?—No, it Wa, 

I don’t know what caused the foot to go wrong ® 
wards. 

Would yon have expected this result if ah 
sound . ?—I cannot tell you the cause ° 
going off. se it 
Is it not a fact that the foot went wrong becal 


orse had @ 
f the foot 
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was brittle and could not support the weight of the 
horse cannot say. 

The foot of the horse was in a much wore weak con- 
dition than this one (produced) ?---Speaking generally it 
was brittle, but not so weak as this one. 

Do you think a foot of this kind could be shod with- 
out risk {—It would require careful shoeing. 

But would you blame a farrier of yours if anything 
happened (—-No, I should tell him to be careful and I 
should expect him to be. 

The Judge : But if a horse is pricked by a nail would 
it not become sensitive and flinch ?-- Yes. 

In this case the horse was taken out and did a con- 
siderable amount of work afterwards. Is it possible, 
having regard to the shelley nature of its foot, that the 
nail worked into the quick ?—It might have happened 
through the shoe being pressed upon sideways. 

Mr. Gutteridge : This is my case, your Honour. 

The Judge: Then where is the negligence ? 

Mr. Gutteridge: Although it is not possible for me 
to show that this was the foot of an ordinarily healthy 
horse, yet it becomes incumbent upon the farrier who 
undertakes to shoe a horse of this kind to use a high 
degree of care. 

The Judge: And you must show that he did not. 
But you have not shown it. It is quite possible that he 
did not prick the horse. It is quite possible that the 
nail did not reach the quick whilst the horse was being 
shod, but after working it during the day on a foot of 
this kind it is possible that it may have forced the foot 
on to the nail. 

Mr. Gutteridge: Mr. Shaw has stated that in his 
opinion it was caused by the prick of the nail. 

The Judge: Very likely ut not through careless 
shoeing. The shoeing may have been perfect so far as 
the mere act of shoeing is concerned, but wherea horse is 
afterwards exercised and a nail becomes prominent 
owing to the condition of the foot, it does not show any 
negligence on the part of the smith in shoeing it. If it 
had happened at the time through the smith not taking 
proper care the horse would have flinched. The fact 
that he did not shows to my mind that this crumbly, 

shelly fuot was really the cause of the accident. 

Mr. Gutteridge : I must show there was careless work 
on the part of the workman. 

The Judge: But your own witness, Mr. Shaw, says it 

ves not show careless work. 

_ Gutteridge: But that is not fatal to me. 
ia Paty : Lalmost think it is fatal to your case, 

it 1s not fatal toyou. (Laughter.) 

dee utteridge : There is the carman who says that 

ell In € took the horse out immediately afterwards it 

in tee ee been shod dozens and dozens of times 
chosing. ad not fallen lame immediately after 

Ly cule: It would get worse after each shoeing. 

at th 1 Just now, if this nail had pressed into its foot 

— it would have flinched. 
The inference to be drawn— 
Won't draw inferences (laughter). You 
daim and count me Judgment for plaintiff on the 
Mr, 
who Tw trett: Ihave three veterinary experts in court 


might be alow i. call, I ask that their qualifying fees 


M udge : Who are they? 


Barrett 
Mr. Hobday, and William 


se: Very well, allow their fees. 


Hunting, 


The Presid 
Fisheries Peon’ Of the Board of Agricult d 

an 
10 place of Dr, W. 


Meat Inspection Question at Bermondsey. 


At a recent meeting of Bermondsey Borough Council 
the Medical Officer of Health (Dr. R. K. Brown) pre- 
sented the following report :— 


“During the past few months a great deal of atten- 
tion has been directed to the inspection of meat intended 
for human food. Various important reports have been 
issued, one of the latest being the Report to the Local 
Government Board on the administration in London 
with regard to meat and pigs infected with tuberculosis, 
by Dr. G. S. Buchanan. Various reports have been 
made from time to time to the London County Council 
by their Medical Officer, and lastly, the recent scandals 
in connection with the Chicago meat-packing industry 
have aroused the public to a sense of the dangers 
which they run by eating diseased and unwholesome 
meat. 

In the present report the meat referred to is that 
of the ordinary mammals, such as oxen, calves, sheep, 
and pigs, which are ordinarily killed for food. in deal- 
ing with the latter, Dr. Buchanan, in a long and able 
report, divides the pork which comes into London into 
(a) that which has passed through the Central Market 
at Smithfield, and (4) that which has not passed through 
this Market. He shows conclusively that a great deal 
of pork finds its way into London under heading (4) 
without being properly inspected either here or abroad, 
but that pork which is slaughtered in certain countries 
is well inspected before it comes here, as also is that 
slaughtered in the Corporation slaughterhouse at Isling- 
ton. These statements would apply not only to pork, 
but to practically all the meat which is sold in London. 

There are three stages at which meat intended for 
hwinan food can be inspected: (1) While the animals 
are alive; (2) immediately after slaughter; (3) when 
they are offered for human food either in wholesale or 
retail shops. The first two periods are by far the most 
important, and are practically the only periods durin 
which disease in the animals in question can be wit 
certainty detected. The first inspection is one which 
should only be undertaken by a qualified veterinary sur- 
geon, since it is concerned with the detection and diag- 
nosis of disease in the living animal, and no other set of 
men are so fitted by training or experience for this as 
veterinary surgeons. Should they detect any animals 
whose appearance is suggestive of disease, these should 
Any iately isolated and specially dealt with after 

illing. 

The second stage is probably the most important, for 
here the diagnosis of diseased conditions can be verified, 
and also various diseased conditions discovered which 
were not readily ascertainable during life. ‘It is quite 
impossible to say whether meat is fit or unfit for food 
sales the internal organs, viz., lungs, heart, liver 
kidneys, etc., can be ex»mined while they are still 
attached to the carcase. A large number of diseases 
which would render the flesh injurious or unwholesome 
do not show evidence of their existence in the fat and 
muscles, which are the parts of the animals mostly con- 
sumed, and there are many diseased conditions dis- 
covered solely by the examination of internal organs, 
which are considered to render the meat of the animal 
unfit for food. No amount of inspection of meat which 
is cut up, and seen in wholesale or retail stores, can 
possibly make Jup for the omission of efficient inspec- 
tion at this stage. The supervision in general at this 
stage should be under either a Medical Officer of Health 
or a qualified veterinary surgeon, since it requires 
special medical training to diagnose the various diseased 
conditions which are met with under these circum- 
stances. They should be assisted by men who have had 
a special and bier training in meat inspection, and who 
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should refer all doubtful cases to them for decision as 
to the disposal of the carcase. 

The third stage is the inspection of meat in storage, 
cold and otherwise, and in retail shops. This should 
act as a supplementary inspection and a- check to the 
first two mentioned. Occasionally disease may be 
detected in this way, but the chances are very small, 
and if the inspections in the first two stages are reason- 
ably efticient I question whether disease would ever be 
detected at this stage. In those cases in which it has 
been detected in London it has heen generally due to the 
absence of any inspection at the time of slaughter. This 
inspection, therefore, mainly concerns itself in detecting 
whether meat has been spoiled in the keeping, or deter- 
iorated since it left the pr chee" It is essenti- 
ally an inspection which should be carried out by sani- 
tary inspectors under the supervision of the Medical 
Officer of Health, and to have it efficiently done, the 
inspectors should be very familiar with the appearance 
of healthy fresh meat, and have some general knowledge 
of the diseases which affects animals. 

With a view to finding out the sources of the meat 
supply in Bermondsey, inquiries were made from all the 
butchers in, this district as to the origin of the flesh 
which they expose for sale. The total number of shops 
was ascertained to be 79, and in 65 of these the meat 
was purchased direct from Smithfield, in 4 direct from 
Deptford, in 1 from Aldgate, in 4 from both Deptford 
and Smithfield, in 2 from Smithfield and direct from 
the docks, in 1 from Smithfield and a farm in the 
country, and in 2 there was no information. Two of 
these shops, in addition to the information given above 
have their own private slaughterhonses. In one of 
these, sheep, and in the other both sheep and cattle are 
slouuiesel. It was very difficult to ascertain exactly 
how much of the meat which comes here has been in- 

spected. Smithfield Market seems to be fairly well in- 
spected, and any meat which arrives there through 

eptford Foreign Cattle Market, or the Corporation 
slaughterhouses, Islington, is subjected to a very rigor- 


ous inspection. In both of these places the cattle are |, 


inspected while alive by veterinary surgeons; in the 
case of the Deptford Meat Market by veterinary surgeons 
from the Board of Agriculture, whose sole object is to 
exclude infectious diseases, and in Islington by a veteri- 
nary surgeon specially appointed. In both these 
places the carcases are also examined by competent 
veterinarians and assistants, so that no meat that is 
not wholesome and in good condition can pass through. 
This same meat is again inspected at Smithfield Market, 
88 is finally seen by sanitary inspectors in various 
shops. 

A certain amount of fresh beef, mutton, veal, and 
pork is killed and dressed in small slaughterhouses in 
various parts of the country and sent up here, which is 
not inspected until it has been cut up. It is absolutely 
impossible to ascertain the extent of this supply, but it 
is es small as regards London. 

second class of meat product which comes into this 
country arrives here with the carcases more or less cut 
up. Occasionally whole carcases arrive, but as a rule 
it 18 cnt up into smaller portions, placed in various 
packages, and either frozen——if it comes a long distance 
such as Australia or New Zealand—or merely chilled, 
if coming from America. This is said to be inspected 
things that have come to 
ight, the efficiency of the inspection i i 
y pection in many places is 

Undoubtedly, the shipping ot cattle alive here is by 
far the surest way of obtaining good meat. Not only 
can we Inspect them before and after slaughter, but we 
retain the offal with the various other parts of the 
animal not used for food, and which are very valuable 
assets.— Te Meat Trades Journal. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
In the House of Lords, Tuesday, Oct. 23. 
IMPORTATION OF HorsEs INTO IRELAND. 


The Ear of Mayo called attention to the order of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for [reland, dated May 29, 1906, concerning the importa- 
tion of horses, asses, and mules. He said the order was 
issued in consequence of the prevalence of glanders in 
England. Glanders was a metropolitan disease, and 
therefore thoroughbred mares, which were not kept in 
town, should be exempt from the order. During the 
last five or six years London had contributed 75 per 
cent. of the reported cases of glanders in Great Britain. 
If the disease was stamped out in London it would soon 
disappear. The obstacle in the way of effective measures 
was the want of sufficient funds to compensate the 
owners of diseased horses and to induce them to submit 
their horses to the mallein test. He hoped that sufficient 
money for this purpose would be forthcoming. 

Lorp DENMAN said the importance and extent of the 
export trade in horses made it incumbent upon the 
Government to take every precaution for the prevention 
of the spread of disease among the animals. The fact 
that 30 cases of glanders were reportcd last year, while 
the annual average of previous years had been seven, 
showed the necessity for the steps taken for examination 
of imported ,animals. To make the exceptions asked 
for by the noble earl would lead to the advance of other 
claims and give rise to difficulties and complaints. 
The whole question would be kept under careful con- 
sideration. 

Earu CaRRINGTON said that, with regard to the sug- 
gestions of the noble earl, he could only say he must 
reserve his judgment until he could consider any recom- 
mendations that might emanate from a conference 
among persons engaged in the horse-breeding industry. 
The position of the finances of the country was very 
different to that existing when the cattle disease was 
dealt with. The stamping ont of the disease of glanders 
was, experts asserted, only a question of the expendi: 
ture over a few years. ont 


**Radiol’’— Damages. 

A case of interest to owners of horses was decided at 
Croydon County Court, on Tuesday, 16th inst. It as 
an action for breach of warranty or negligence, brought 
by Mr. George Hamlin, of Shirley Park Farm, against 
Mr. Stevens, of St. George’s Mansions, Westininstel. 
The defendant has a preparation called Radiol, a chem!- 
cal liquid, which, it is claimed, removed all soft swe: 
liugs in horses, and was also described as less harm! 
than water, and as making a worn-out horse look 
fine as a two-year-old. 

Mr. Hamlin, who claimed £25, is the owner of an & 
hibition mare, eight years old, which had won twenty 
two prizes in different parts of the country. He = 
he bought a bottle of the preparation to treat the 4” 
mal for windgalls, but the legs became worse. be 

The defendant’s case was that the medicament - 
improperly applied, and that probably the water ' 
was too hot. 

After hearing expert evidence on each side the a oait 
was of opinion that the state of the plaint ae 
was attributable to the lotion, and gave judgmen 
fifteen guineas,_- Daily Mail. 


Behring Serum Condemned. 
romicle 


The Paris correspondent of The Daily Ch College 
Professor Vallée, of the Government Veterinary rimments 
at Alfort, has been conducting a series of a nosis 
with Professor Behring’s preventive of 7 des that 
known as bovo-vaccine. As a result he conc 


the specific is ineffective. 
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Motor Accidents in London, 


The Home Secretary has forwarded to Mr. Weir, M.P. 
the following return of motor accidents in the Metro- 
polition Police district during July and August, 1906 : 

Return of the number of accidents to persons or pro- 
perty known to police to have been caused by (a) motor 
cars (including motor cycles), (4) motor omnibuses, (c) 
mechanically propelled tramcars, showing in how many 
instances personal injuries have resulted, and in how 
many cases such injuries have proved fatal, within the 
Metropolitan Police district, during the months of J uly 
and August, 1906 :— 
July. August. 


Accidents caused by motor cars 


(including motor cycles) 539 328 

Caused personal injury .. 178 134 

Proved fatal 6 6 

Accidents caused by motor omnibuses —. 361 436 

Caused personal injury 75 

Proved fatal 1 5 
Accidents caused by mechanically pro- 

pelle@ tramcars ... 286 317 

Caused personal injury .. 105 121 

Proved fatal 1 2 

OBITUARY. 


ALBert LL, F.R.C.V.S., Vet.-Lieut.-Col. 


A.V.D., Retired. 
Graduated, Lond: April, 1862. 


Seldom has the respectful sympathy of an entire com- 
munity been more touchingly shown than was the case 
on Saturday last, when the remains of the late Lieut.- 
Colonel W. A. Russell were borne to their last resting- 
place in the beautiful cemetery of Royal Victoria Hospi- 
tal, Netley. Already of much promise in his profession 
Colonel Russell joined the Army in June, 1862, and rose 
to the rank of principal veterinary officer in India, being 
on the staff of Lord Roberts. In 1894 he returned to 
England, and served at Woolwich, retiring from the 
Army early in 1896, after having served close on 34 
years. He and his family settled at Haskerton, Suffolk, 
coming to Netley in 1903, where he soon became a 
general favourite with all classes. Although not in good 
health for some little time, nothing serious was feared 
untila very few days of his death, which took place on 
the morning of Thursday, the 18th instant. 
bel ¢ funeral was of as simple a character as possible, 
: citing the laying to rest of a simple-minded Christian 
soldier and gentleman that he was. A glass hearse car- 
— the coffin, which was covered with the Unien Jack, 
— which rested the sword, cocked hat, and accoutre- 
: mm of his rank. The whole of the way along which 
jo ong cortege of carriages passed was in mourning, 
poe. ~~ In Victoria Road putting up its shutters and 
the ih ouse having its blinds closely drawn. At 

den ‘ospital gates the following officers met the proces- 
attended pall bearers (six sergeants R.A.M.C. having 

: at “Redmile,” Abbey Hill, and escorted the 
Colonel Twiss, R.A.MLC. (sec, to P.M.O.), 
and Ma; andmore, A.P.D., Lient.-Col. Kaye, R.A.M.C., 
jlorean, R.A.M.C. large party of N.C.O.’s 
mand f uf the Royal Army Medical Corps, under com- 
burial « Lieut. Payne, R-A.M.C., also attended. The 
lain to the a, “28 taken by Rev. F. G. Wright, Chap- 

Vicar of Tg. rey, and Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier, 

the “Last At the conclusion 

flowers, which the buglers. The 
crosses, ete, from - HD eautiful, included wreaths, 
™ widow, his son, and daugh- 

Dr. and Mie _ Nn. Whitfield, Dr. and Mr. Gloag, 

Captain and tg Mr. and Mrs Frank Russell, 
Mrs, Wright? Re brooke Smith, Rev. F. G. and 

» Nev. W. A. C. and Mrs. Chevalier, Col. 


the Hon. H. C. L. and Lady Emma Crichton, Miss 
Rashleigh, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Davys, Mrs. Pritchard 
and her daughter, Miss Hadleigh, Major and Mrs. Dib- 
ben, Major and Mrs. Ringe, Colonel and the Misses 
Adams, Colonel Gavin, and the servants at Redmile.— 
Southern Daily Echo. 


R. C. H. Brayn, M.R.C.V.S., Shepton Mallett. 
Graduated, Edin : July, 1896. 


On Wednesday at Smith’s Arms Hotel, Aberbargoed, 
Coroner J. B. Walford held an inquest concerning the 
death of Mr. Reginald Claude Hampton Brayn, 
M.R.C.V.S., who died on Monday last, as the result of 
being knocked down by a mineral train in the early 
hours of Friday, September 28th, on the Brecon and 
Merthyr line near Aberbargoed. Mr. David Williams, 
of a Stores, Aberbargocd, was foreman of the 
jury. The Powell Duffryn Company were represented 

y Mr. J. G. Greenhow (chief engineer) ; Inspector 
Sparkes, the Brecon and Merthyr Railway Company : 
Inspector Osborne, the Barry Railway Company (who 
have running powers over the Brecon and Merthyr line) ; 
and Sergeant Humphries, the police. 

Mr. John Brayn, father of the deceased, said his son 
was 32 years of age, and was married. He was a veteri- 
nary surgeon, and Member of the Royal College. He 
had not seen his son for several years. His birthplace 
was a village near Whitchurch (Salop), and he was 
strong and healthy so far as witness knew. 

Wn. Jones, grocer, Brithdir, said he met the deceased 
before the accident, and stayed with him until about 
five minutes past nine. He met him at Brithdir Station, 
and walked with him to the water meter on the Bedwellty 
Road. Deceased intended to go by train to Bargoed, 
but he missed it. 

Was he perfectly sober !—No, sir. 

Lewis fi Evans, New Tredegar, electric motor man 
for the Powell Duffryn Company, said he saw the 
deceased abont 9.20 on the evening of the accident. The 
night was moonlight and fine. He was about 50 yards 
from the Cwmsyfiog Road, and this would not be many 
yards from the water meter. He would not have seen 
him had it not been for the moonlight. 

Wm. Isaac Batten, a collier, of New Tredegar, said 
he had missed the train on the night in question, and 
walked along the path beside the Brecon and Merthyr 
line. As he was going along he heard shouts. He lis- 
tened, and then went in the direction of the same, and 
saw deceased lying on the right hand side of the line 
going up (the down line). Witness said to deceased, 
“ Hello, what’s the matter?” and he said, “Come here, 
my leg is broken.” Witness went to him and asked 
him if he knew anyone, whereupon he replied, that he 
knew someone in Greenfield. itness noticed that 
Mr. Brayn’s leg was off, and deceased was holding the 
stump with his hands to stop it from bleeding. Wit- 
ness went for a policeman. ; was about a mile 
— where the last witness said he had seen him lying 

own. 

Richard Twigg, guard of the 2.30 ex-Barry train, said 
he was bound for the McLaren Colleries. He left Elliott 
Colleries about 11.38, and between the down Aberbar- 
goed distant signal and Aberhargoed he heard shouting. 
This was about 11.50 p.m. It was not a shout for assis- 
tance, but “Hi! Hi!” He did not take notice of this 
particularly, but came down to Aberbargoed and tele- 
phoned back to the Old Pit Junction asking the guard 
of the following train to come down cautiously, and see 
if there was anyone under the mountain, as they had 
shouted on him. It was dark, but he could see the out- 
line of aman who, to all appearances, was lying down 
clear of the rails. ; 

Thomas Edwards, signalman, deposed to sending the 


message for the last witness. He went down the line 


| 
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and found the deceased. After talking to the deceased, 
he went to fetch the stationmaster, by which time the 
driver of the engine had arrived. 

The Coroner: [ think you acted very promptly. 

P.C. Francis Evans, Aberbargoed, said he rendered 
first aid. The leg was not bleedinz much. They placed 
deceased in the van of a Great Western train, and on 
reaching Aberbargoed he was conveyed to Dr. Reidy’s 
surgery. 

Dr. Arthur Cecil, assistant to Dr. C. Reidy, Aberbar- 
goed, said that on examining deceased, he found that 
his right leg was cut off ; the toes of his left foot were 
laid open, and the foot generally crushed. This had to 
be amputated at the ankle joint. Deceased was perfectly 
conscious when brought to the surgery. The progress 
of the case was pretty fair for two days, and then the 
heart began to fail, and death took place on Monday. 
The immediately cause of death was heart failure owing 
to the injuries, loss of blood, and shock. 

ln summing up, the Coroner said the case was a very 
sad one indeed. The point they had to consider was 
whether or not anyone was to blame. There was no 
suggestion that the Railway Company or their employees 
were in any way to blame. Mr. Walford also pointed 
ont that deceased was trespassing. 

Replying to a juryman, Inspector Osborne said de- 
ceased had no “pass,” but most likely he would have 
been granted one had he applied. 

The Coroner said he had a pass once, and tore it up 
because he nearly got knocked down by an engine. 

The jury returned a verdict of “ Death by misadven- 
ture. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PUBLIC HEALTH CONGRESS. 


Sir, 

The chief cause of the ‘‘ degeneration ’’ of the Veterinary 
Section at the meeting of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, held in Cork, was simply that members of the 
profession could not be induced to attend. It must be 
remembered, however, that the district is a very large one, 
and that the number of purely local practitioners is small, 
and even if all these attended the meeting wold still have 
been very insignificant as compared with the other sections. 

Now in the other sections the number of delegates from 
all over the United Kingdom was extremely large. In the 
Veterinary Section only a few attended, hence the Lilipu- 
tian character of our meeting. These, however, attended 
to their duties well, and it was only on the last day of the 
meeeting that they took a little well-earned relaxation in 

the way of a social function. So that social functions or 
frivolity, on this occasion, exerted no detrimental effects on 
the Veterinary Section ; the real cause of the failure being 
the apathy of practitioners who lived at a distance. and 
also the paucity of delegates. 
_ There is really no reason why social functions should 
interfere with the work of the section, we do not wish to 
degenerate into ultra-scientific beings, or cynical philoso- 
— and ae that by excluding the fair sex from our 
a paeli shall improve our status or favourably impress 
The views of ‘‘ Socrates’ with reference t i 

are fortunately not held by many, more pong tb 

who have experience of lady clients. If the veterinary sec- 

tion is to occupy its proper position at a Public Health Con- 

gress it 1s quite clear that veterinary surgeons must foliow 

the example of the professional men in the other sections 

n the other sections at the recent Con 

were present even from distant parts of peal agp 

from England and Scotland; this was in striking cunts to 


the f 
the velerindty sestion.— 


STIFLE JOINT LAMENESS.—A QUESTION. 
Sir, 
Would you kindly allow me space in your valuable journal 
to receive an expression of opinion from members of the 
profession, viz., an. expression of opinion wanted from those 
members of the profession who have treated stifle joint 
lameness in foals, with relaxation of the ligaments and 
partial luxation of the patella, as to the best line of treat- 
ment. 

If they are in favour of putting on shoe with toe projec- 
tion so as to prevent the leg being extended backwards, and 
thus allow the ligaments to contract, and keeping the 
patella in proper apposition to the gliding surfaces of the 
femur and tibia, or are they in favour of allowing the foal 
all freedom of motion to the stifle joint ?—Yours faithfully, 
PRACTITIONER.” 


REMUNERATION OF EXAMINERS. 

Sir, 

Permit me to bring before the members of our profession 
a matter which does not seemingly interest the generality of 
us, namely, the emoluments of our Board of Examiners, 4 
subject which in reality is of very considerable importance. 
Our present payment to examiners is wholly inadequate. 
We are (forgive the use of a strong term) nothing more nor 
less than “‘sweaters,’’ and sweaters of the worst type—for 
we sweat our professional brethren. 

It is hardly credible, but it is nevertheless true, that 
Examiners not only give their valuable time, experience, 
and special knowledge to the examining of our students, 
but not infrequently give of their money as well! ! 

Time and time again have the Examiners, after perhaps 
a three weeks absence from their professional duties at 
home, and consequent loss of fees, found, on receiving their 
cheque from the Treasurer of the R.C.V.S. (which cheque 
includes travelling expenses and fees) the amount to be 10- 
sufficient to cover their out of pocket expenses alone during 
their absence, far less showing a balance in their favour. — 
Still more incredible, and I might also say disgraceful, 1s 
the fact that the R.C.V.S. make an ample profit on the 
examinations, a profit which I contend is in part hoarded 
by the Treasurer and in part devoted to the general ex 
penses of the profession. ; 

I maintain that these latter expenses should be paid by 
those interested, namely, the members of tlie profession, 
and that they should not be paid by students and examiners. 
I know asa fact that eminent men who have honoured us 
by occupying a seat on the Buard of Examiners, have found 
that though they might give of their knowledge and exper 
ience to us, yet drew the line when they, found they had to 
put their hands in their pockets: and some of these ar 
members of other professions. _ 

There are, have been, and I trust ever will be, me 
our own profession, who care not whether examining 
profitable or otherwise, but who only hold their appom 
ments because they consider it a duty they owe their pre 
fession. 

If anyone will take the trouble to total the receipts ‘ 
the students for Christmas, 1904, May, July and apm 
1905, and May and July, 1906, which gives the two 00 


n of 


£5537, and that the Board of Examiners, the Svots, Ins j 
tions 


ly totals 
Treasurer of 


fat years. inted. 
A new Board of Examiners will soon be *pP0! nter 


e 
appeal to the Council to make it so that those be not be 


office, shall enter with the knowledge that they - pie 
at least pecuniary losers as far as the R.C.V.5- 
cerned. uld sugges! 
As this letter is already getting lengthy, ! w° day 
that the examiners be paid on a basis of so ™U 


Hoare. 
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s pense. But surely the Home Office could be induced to 
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penses, but this, of course, is a matter for the Council and 
the Finance Committee, and I trust that immediate steps 
will be taken to remedy this state of affairs, and make our 
examiners feel that we can, and do, pay well those worthy 
of their hire, and have no desire to take unfair advantage 
of their services.—I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
A Memeper or Councin. 


INEFFECTIVE NOTIFICATION. 

Sir, 
I was pleased to read an article in last week’s Record by 
Mr. Dunstan, and can well authenticate every word as to 
what he says about the unreliable statistics of the Board of 


Take for instance sheepscab. I was never so surprised in 
my life as to see what a number of cases there are, and that 
farmers never think of reporting them; in fact, some do not 


Idonot think Mr. Dunstan has quite stated all the causes 
why cases are not reported. Take it as told to me by a 
large farmer when asked why he did not report cases. 
“Weil,” he said, “I have reported many a case to the 
police. A policeman comes and examines the carcase, and 
says ‘I don’t think it is much so bury it,’ and what is 
the good of reporting cases to be examined by a policeman 
who does not know as much as I do myself.’’ 

I could state many cases which have been reported by 
farmers, and the police would not even take notice of it, 
causes that held great suspicion of anthrax, and the same 
holds good of swine fever to-day, and of sheep scab. 

If veterinary surgeons had to give a death certificate for 
every case they treated that ended fatally before it could be 
removed, and every death occurring suddenly or without 
Veterinary surgeon’s attendance§be reported to thie veteri- 
nary inspector of the district and a record taken, it would 
control the whole affair and in the end be a saving to the 
whole community. 

“Country VETERINARY SURGEON.”’ 


Sir, 
woe Dunstan, in his paper read at Bristol, called attention 
ee point in the anthrax regulations, by which great 
veri mn notification is caused in some districts, simply on 
— of the policeman who first receives notification 
§ unable to convey it by telegram except at his own ex- 


on y expenditure of sixpence if the necessity for it 
ieee we t before them by agriculturists, and there is good 
from the y ete should take the matter up, apart 
- dae of delay in destroying an anthrax carcase. 
possible - y has been so great as to render diagnosis im- 
anthrax. Py gy is treated as if the case were one of 
certainly be r. Dunstan admits, some of these cases are 
armers, So, and some needless loss is incurred by 


The voj 
With “thee of the agriculturist has probably more weight 
and if points Ike’ that be’’ than that of the veterinarian, 
¥ men like - e sone were put before agricultural societies 
Present dela tr. Dunstan it is possible that some of the 
faithfully Y In notification might be removed.—Yours 
CoUNTRYMAN.”’ 


sir, SALE OF VACCINE TO FARMERS. 
. Some little ti 

informeg —— go the agent of a wealthy client casually 
Ated with an, he had had his young stock vaccin- 
Farmer x gine in the cord form by the son of 


» Wh 
arme — f0t happen to be one of my clients. 
Procureq —. the agent that the vaccine could be 
Instruct th Ssrs. Tipper, and that the son came to 


th © not know, oh inoculate. Who instructed the son 
mad only supplied “ee to Messrs. Huish, who replied that 
ey must lacklegine to the profession and that 


Birmingham, 8 therefore supply Mr. Tipper, M.R.C.V.S., 
is One thj 
man hn Which ought to be done by a pro- 


On one of the animals inoculated by the son of Farmer X, 

a growth of the nature of a fibroma formed at the site of 

inoculation, which I was afterwards asked to remove.— 

Yours faithfully, 

Hayes Barton, Henry Tayzor, F.R.C.V.S. 
Haywards Heath, Oct. 24. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND THE VETERINARY 
PROFESSION. 
Sir, 

In your issue of July 14th, 1906, isa letter from Mr. 
Titus Lander, entitled ‘‘ Western Australia and the Veteri- 
nary Profession.’’ 

Had that letter been published in this State it would have 
needed no comment, as Mr. Lander is well known here, and 
although given slightly to exaggeration would not wilfully 
defame the character and ability of reputable men. 

Thoughts are hard enough to express in speech, but to 
convey them in writing is a task which few can accomplish 
without detraction or exaggeration. Hence Mr. Lander’s 
letter is very misleading as to the real facts. 

In the first place your correspondent gives one the im- 
pression that there is room for one or two qualified practi- 
tioners in this State. 

The room is here no doubt, but I am afraid the practice 
is far away, unless the said practitioners are men of means 
and are willing to work without fee, in which case they will 
be hailed with delight by the owners here. 

I have known, and so has Mr. Lander, several young 
men of undoubted ability, members of the R.C.V.S., who 
failed here simply because stockowners are too mean to pay 
for treatment. It is all very well for the stockowner to tell 
a pitiful tale to Mr. Lander in order to dodge a summons 
for cruelty, and to lay the result of his meanness or stupid- 
ity on the vet., who perhaps has never seen the case, or if 
he has his instructions have not been carried out, but I 
could relate a great many instances where the unfortunate 
V.S. has been sharped for his fee and then slandered in a 
most cruel manner. Of these, however, it is not my inten- 
tion to write, but will endeavour to give you a few facts 
which can be readily proved. 

For a start I may state that the City Council, Perth, pay 
a qualified V.S. the sum of £100 per annum for the medi- 
cine and attendance of upwards of 90 horses, two inspection 
visits per week. There are three stock insurance companies 
here who pay a qualified man the magnificent sum of five 
shillings per examination. (I think I noticed some rather 
caustic remarks by you some time back anent practitioners 
accepting three shillings and sixpence in London for the 
same service). And I also know that reputable firms here 
are paying the enormous sum of £1 per horse per annum 
for the supply of medicines and attention. 

I have no desire to paint a black prospect for any young 
practitioner, but I certainly think he should know’ the 
truth, then he can figure out his chances of success fairly 
accurately. . 

With regard to Mr. Landers’ diatribe on quacks, beer 
sparrers, dental botchers, etc., I can only revert to the 
meanness and stupidity of owners who employ them, and 
who consider that any groom with a glib tongue is as 
capable as a veterinary surgeon. In fact there are numbers 
of large stock-owners here whe will tell you that qualified 
men are absolutely ignorant of the very subjects they have 
studied so deeply, and should be specially fitted to deal 
with. You, sir, should know that class of person as they 
were very much in evidence in Great Britain about twenty 
years ago. 

In writing of mistaken diagnosis I think Mr. Lander is a 
trifle out of his depth, as putting aside the question of his 
ability to judge, it will, I think, be admitted that veterinary 
surgeons often differ in their opinions, and owners, fre- 
quently differ from all ; therefore I think it is needless to 
waste time over it, besides before I left England I heard 
many members of the profession (who are now in the sere 
and yellow leaf) declare, when in a sarcastic mood, that the 
average stableboy could always diagnose a case more 


’ MX it is this and similar inoculations. 


correctly than a veterinary surgeon. 
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